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Sheep Receipts 


At Denver for the Year 1925 


Totaled Over 2,340,000 Head 
BREAKING ALL RECORDS 


ORE and more shippers each year are finding Denver the 

best place to market their sheep. It is the only point where, 

due to the centralized demand, “twenty to forty” double decks can 
he absorbed at one bite. Packers there will buy in unlimited num- 
bers any day during the week. As high as 15,000 lambs have been 
purchased on Saturday. No producer, whether with one deck or 
a train load, need fear regarding a market when coming to Denver. 
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DENVER 
The “Flying U” 


No. 83-121—For the man who wants a large Stetson, but not 
extreme, this hat fills the requirements. Made in Stetson’s 
No. 1 quality. Sand color (also called Belly Beaver), 
trimmed with a dark brown. 14-inch band and %-ineh 
over and under binding. 7-inch crown, 4%4-inch brim. 
Gold color silk lining. A striking new we 3 50 
ern hat at a moderate price. Price. . 


Our Special New . 
Show Boot Hyer’s 
Patent Leather Collar New 
rae White Kid Cordovan 
Inlay 
. Brown 
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The “Tom Mix” 


No. 83-113—In Stetson hats we feature the “Tom Mix” anid 
recommend it to the most discriminating Luyers of riding 
headwear. We show the side of this hat. to give you the 
effect of the new side high roll, which is distinctly new and 
exclusive to this hat. The crown is high and tapers 
slightly. A 1%-inch band is used for the trimming, and a 
narrow binding on brim. The shape is extra large, having 
a 7%4-inch crown and 54-inch brim. The quality is known 


to every rider as Stetson’s famous No. 1. $21 00 
Made in beaver or sand color. Price.. . 


A Very Handsome 
Hyer Boot 


Price $23.50 


No. 91-918—Hyer always meets every 





No. 91-310—Our latest boot for riders 


who want a short boot and some- 
thing entirely new and different; 13- 
inch top tongue boot; elk leg; one 
row of fancy stitching. Patent heel; 
extra high spur counter. Wide stir- 
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possible demand for something new. 
During the last year the demand for 
cordovan brown boots has increased 
continually. To meet this demand, 
Hyer has made this new boot. 12 
inch. Morocco kid leg; French calf 
vamp; beaded top; chain row; 2 
rows of fancy stitching. Hand- 


sewed soles; 2-inch $22 50 
TG, FS atsseencinimcsitiaes s 


No. 91-915—A very attractive, good, 


sensible Riding Boot. Made by C. 
H. Hyer & Sons for us. Morocco 
kid leg, French calf vamp; beaded 
top; four rows of stitching; 2-inch 
heel; 13-inch leg; hand-sewed soles. 


made boot. Price... S&deOO 









































































































National Packers Perform a 
Nation-Wide Service 








trial regions has created a demand for national service in live-stock 

marketing, meat production, and distribution of meat to consumers. 
Three-fourths of the marketable live stock of the United States are raised west 
of the Mississippi River, while the most important meat-consuming centers 
are east of the Mississippi River—a thousand miles or so from the production 
centers. 


While both local and national packers are necessary to the economic life 
of the country, it is largely upon the national packers that the responsibility 
falls for providing a continuous market for surplus live stock and a steady, 
always available supply of meat. They alone maintain facilities for bulk pur- 
chase of live stock, bulk production of meat, and nation-wide distribution. 


Briefly summarized, the service of the national packer includes: buying, 
processing, storage, distribution, marketing, and financing. 

Most conspicuous is the manufacturing service, including: slaughter, 
processing, curing, standardization of products, and distribution. 

Because live-stock receipts vary greatly as between seasons, storage is an 
essential function of the national packers. During the winter, for instance, 
and the early summer, a great deal more pork is produced than is currently 
consumed. At times, too, when the market warrants it, some beef and lamb is 
frozen for later distribution. 


One of the most important services of the national packers is that of 
financing the live-stock industry from the time meat animals are ready for 
slaughter until the retail market pays for meat products. In the meantime, 
processing and distribution take place. The packer pays the producer cash 
for his live stock when he buys it, but he does not get his money back until 
weeks or months later. 


Obviously, the national packers operate at some disadvantage in com- 
peting with local packers, who buy what they want, draw upon near-by sup- 
plies of live stock, market their products locally and quickly, and do not have 
a large overhead expense. 


On the other hand, national packers, operating on a large scale, can do 
business on a small profit per dollar of sales, utilize to the fullest extent the 


by-products of the industry, and distribute their products where they will 
bring the best prices. 


J] ) feist estne of the country into distinct agricultural and indus- 
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How About the Cow Business? 
BY WILL C. BARNES 


‘ K poe IS THE OUTLOOK for the cattle busi- 
ness of this country?” This question is 
asked over and over again of every man 

whose point of view is worth having. Much depends 
on the state of mind of the individual who is called 


upon to answer. If he is pessimistically inclined— 
and most cattle-raisers are—and his liver is not 
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working just right, he is very apt to reply: “It is all 
shot to pieces; there is nothing in the future for it.” 
If, on the other hand, he is inclined to be buoyant and 
optimistic, and his digestion is good, he is sure to see 
a silver lining to the cloud and to declare that there 
are good times ahead for the cowman—perhaps a 
little far off today, but still in sight. For myself, my 
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digestion is first-class, and I much prefer to be an 
optimist. Therefore I believe I see signs of a decided 
break in the dull, leaden skies that have hung over the 
cattleman and his business for the last five years, and 
feel I can justify my belief by statements, facts, and 
conditions that will bear analysis. 


Montana Cattle-Feeders Busy 


During October, after a summer in the Far West, 
I looked over a large section of range country in 
western Montana, studying range conditions, and 
incidentally meeting a number of practical, hard- 
headed range cattlemen. Over in the Big Hole Basin 
region, where they feed from 20,000 to 50,000 steers 
and cattle every winter on their vast hay ranches, I 
found almost a feverish activity among cattle-feeders. 
These men mostly clean up their cattle every spring; 
then spend a busy summer fighting mosquitoes and 
putting up hay. In the fall they fare forth with a 
pocket full of coin, and buy more steers to eat the hay. 
It is a vast industry in that section, and well worth a 
story some day. 

This last fall they found cattle scarcer and prices 
much higher. To fill their feed-yards, they were 
forced to import a good many steers from adjacent 
Canadian ranges, paying the high import duties, 
which are 2 cents per pound on cattle weighing over 
1,050 pounds and 114 cents on those under that 
weight. Most of those I saw weighed about 800 
pounds—a duty of $12 per head. They were all deliv- 
ered “duty paid.” 

Every steer-buyer I met in the range country this 
summer admitted that cattle were scarce, and prices 
advancing steadily. That this holds good all over the 
West is an indisputable fact; nor does one have to go 
far for a good explanation of the scarcity. Short calf 
crops for several years past will cover it to a nicety. 

From Canada to Mexico the summer of 1925 has 
been one of the best in thirty years—so everyone 
says. Every range I saw was covered with a fine 
growth of well-cured grass. I have never seen finer 
stands of old-time grama grass than that through 
which we rode in the foothills along the Ruby Valley 
in southwestern Montana. It proved what I have 
always claimed—that, given a fair chance, with aver- 
age rainfall, old Mother Nature will repair the dam- 
age to ranges in a very short time. 


Serious Shortage in Calf Crop 


But the calf crop everywhere has been awfully 
short. Taking it the whole West over, I believe it is 
safe to say that the average calf crop for these last 
four or five years will not run above 35 or 40 per 
cent. Not only this, but in the same years, due to 
unusually dry weather and hard winters, thousands 
of ancient old “Nellies” have passed into the Great 
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Beyond; and their owners never had even a chance 
to take their hides off to help with the funeral 
expenses. It naturally follows that in the next few 
vears heifer calves will be saved for replacements, 
while steers are bound to be extremely scarce. 


Meantime there are ways and means by which 
owners can do much to overcome this shortage, and 
incidentally profit thereby. A lot of wide-awake cow- 
men in the West have learned in recent years that 
breeding-pastures are a mighty good investment. 
The cows are placed in them with plenty of first-class, 
active young bulls, watched for service, and then 
pushed out onto the range. I have seen records of 
from 85 to 95 per cent calf crops under this system, 
and the owners were well pleased with results. The 
Forest Service has a record of one outfit in southern 
Arizona, running some 1,200 head of cattle, whose 
average calf crop for the eight-year period ending 
with 1924 was 80 per cent of its breeding cows. That, 
remember, covered five years of very dry seasons, 
with feed short and hard winter conditions. More- 
over, calves born under such conditions are all very 
even-aged, and come into this world at the right time 
of the year to give both mother and offspring the 
best of the breaks with the weather man. These 
breeding-pastures are also available for calf-weaning 
each fall—another very desirable and profitable job 
on a cow ranch. 


From the very first, two items in production have 
caused heavy leaks in the range business. These are 
small calf crops and losses among the cows—espe- 
cially the young heifers with their first calves. You 
cannot have steers to sell in 1927 if the 1925 calf crop 
was short—it simply cannot be done. These breed- 
ing-pastures will do much to meet this lack of calves. 
Providing a little winter feed, and not allowing 
heifers to drop their first calf before they are full 
three’s, will help considerably toward stopping the 
other leak. There are many national-forest per- 
mittees today, running cattle by thousands, who 
would unquestionably make far more money if they 
cut their herds in two and gave each cow almost indi- 
vidual attention. But the old-timers still think in big 
numbers, regardless of profits. A 40 per cent calf 
crop means that 60 out of every 100 breeding cows 
are boarding with the careless, unbusinesslike owner. 
He is out their board, lodging, taxes, labor, and inter- 
est on the investment in those sixty childless old 
pelicans who eat his grass and give him nothing in 
return. 


At the same time, if ever there was a time when 
range cowmen were justified in running into debt, it 
is right now, provided they use the money or credit 
with which to buy bulls of the very best breeds. The 
last five-year period has been very bad for producers 
of blooded bulls. The harassed and hard-up range 
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men have put off buying breeding stock until much 
of the calf shortage and light weights of yearling 
steers can be traced unquestionably to the lack. of 
sufficient bulls, plus the low grade of those that are 
on the ranges. You cannot run a cow ranch without 
bulls, any more than you can run a Ford car without 
gasoline. They are an indispensable part of the 
plant. If one cannot provide the bulls, why stay in 
the cow business? 


Importance of Proper Management 


Every year our forest supervisors get weights and 
prices received on many thousands of cattle shipped 
from the ranges. Here, for instance, are two illustra- 
tions from northern Arizona. Both ranges are prac- 
tically the same, as far as feed and water go; and 
last summer was an unusually good one down there 
for feed. Two owners from the same range shipped 
at the same time. They take the best of care of their 
cattle. Their yearling steers averaged 550 pounds at 
loading point, and showed blood and breeding from 
nose to tail. They brought $37.50 a head. Another 


owner, on an adjoining range of equal value, who 


economized on bulls, both as to grade and numbers, 
and let his stuff take care of itself most of the sum- 
mer, shipped at the same time. His yearlings aver- 
aged 420 pounds, lacked everything in the way of 
form or fitness, were sold as scrubs, and brought 
scrub prices. 

Down in New Mexico, where they have had 
drought conditions for the last six years, the Magda- 
lena Land and Cattle Company went over into north- 
ern Arizona in the fall of 1924 and bought 1,392 fine 
“long yearlings”—thin, but of good breeding. They 
got them dirt-cheap—41,% cents on foot, with an aver- 
age weight of 524 pounds. In December, 1925, they 
rounded up and shipped 1,376 of these yearlings—a 
shortage of only sixteen head—which sold at 6 cents 
flat and averaged 725 pounds; a gross profit of $19.82 
per head, or $27,723 on the whole investment, in 
twelve months. 


As for lowering costs of producing cattle, I doubt 
if much can be accomplished, except along certain 
lines. High prices are here to stay in a lot of things. 
Labor is now going up rather than down. Our stand- 
ards of living are on a much higher plane than ever 
before in the history of the world. No one wants to 
go back to the old way. But I really do believe that 
the big ranch profits of the early pioneer days were 
largely due to the primitive methods of living. I 
know we all made plenty of money in Arizona years 
ago when yearling steers sold at $9 and two’s at $12; 
but the life we led, the hardships we endured, the 
privations we put up with, and the hard, long hours 
we worked, would not fit into present-day conditions 
at all. 
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Change of Methods Necessary 


Therefore the cowmen of today must meet these 
increased costs by such sure-fire methods as bigger 
calf crops, cutting down unnecessary losses from so 
many sources, and generally using more efficient, up- 
to-date methods. This latter point is well illustrated 
by the following actual happening: 

Two years ago, one of our cattle permittees on a 
national forest near Prescott, Arizona, realizing that 
his range was not going to carry his whole herd safely, 





WATERING-PLACE 


contracted to sell a hundred yearling heifers, deliv- 
ered to a farmer about ninety miles from his range. 
As the time for delivery drew near, he realized that 
“trailing” the heifers was going to be hard on them. 
Feed and »water were scarce, the weather was un- 
usually hot, and the cost of feed along the way, and 
the shrinkage that the drive would cause, were going 
to be a heavy item. So he decided to use up-to-date 
methods. He hired several huge motor trucks, and 
gave those range heifers the thrill of their young lives, 
landing them directly into the alfalfa field of their 
new owner in about five hours from the time they 
were loaded at the range, making the trip at night, 
when it was cool and fairly pleasant. The shrinkage 
was exceedingly small, and, as he sold by weight, 
every pound thus saved meant an additional buffalo 
nickel to the price he received. It cost him only $2 
a head to handle them in this manner; but how many 
range men would have thought of such a method for 
delivering range cattle? 

To summarize: Cattle are going up now, and will 
keep on going up for sometime. It will not be a boom 
for perhaps a year or two; but rest assured that the 
short calf crops of these last few years will eventually 
show up in a shortage of steers. Then look out for a 
real boom! But, even at that, the men who will make 
money in cows from now on will be those who 
watch the little leaks and practice economy, efficiency, 
and up-to-date methods. 














































































MARKET PROSPECTS 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


OMEBODY, officially and otherwise, is doing some tall 

lying, or the whole set of live-stock markets is running into 
a period favorable to producers. All kinds of meats, cured and 
fresh, are going into distributive channels in prodigious quan- 
tities. Industrial conditions are excellent, unemployment is 
rare, and to a large extent seasonal, and the purchasing capa- 
city of the masses was never so great. On the other hand, cost 
of processing and distribution is still at “the peak;’” conse- 
quently the public is paying stiff prices for meats. There is 
nothing “cheap” when they reach the ultimate consumer, re- 
gardless of what killers’ raw material costs at the stock-yards. 


Government Estimates Doubted 


Reference to mendacity, wilful or psychological, has to do 
with prospective winter supply, especially in the case of cattle. 
Government guesses indicate substantial diminution of winter 
and spring beef production; yet every market in the country 
has been constantly swamped with half-fat cattle. Possibly 
advance information, if it may be dignified as such, is as 
erroneous as it was last spring, when scarcity prediction ran 
riot; but, assuming that the Corn Belt purchase of stockers 
last fall was of normal volume, by taking an increasing direct- 
from-range-to-feed-lot movement into the reckoning, at the re- 
cent rate of output, November and December, it cannot last 
indefinitely, as the stocker purchase of both months at the 
central markets was light, and the direct movement ended with 
winter. Iowa, South Dakota, Minnesota, and Nebraska are un- 
doubtedly short of cattle, as both corn and hay were short 
crops in many sections. This is the territory from which 
Chicago draws the bulk of its beef during the first six months 
of the year, and it is probable that, as the winter works along, 
weekly runs of 75,000 to 80,000 will dwindle. A year ago that 
whole country was full of mature cattle munching dollar corn 
and carried along to nurse an invalid market. When that crop 
of steers was jettisoned later in the winter and along until 
June, a heavy penalty was paid: by those who had made it. So 
far as supply is concerned, repetition is impossible. There 
may be a few more cattle on feed in territory east of Chicago, 
but in the aggregate their number is small, and the product 
will not go far toward replenishing the national larder. 


Cattle Shortage Considered Fictitious 


Not only are feeders timid, but they have little or no con- 
fidence in supply statistics. Cattle shortage is popularly re- 
garded as a myth. They have banked on it too often in the 
past, only to have their confidence betrayed. This winter their 
policy has been to let cattle go at the earliest opportunity, re- 
gardless of what they realized, or replacement cost, which in 
many instances exceeds net proceeds of the sale. The crop of 
stock cattle absorbed by the Corn Belt last fall was dirt-cheap; 
it put on rapid and equally cheap gains on new corn of superb 
quality, and has been persistently dumped because there was a 
profit in the turn-over. This policy was justifiable in the case 
of steers ‘weighing 1,100 pounds and up, but there was no 
warrant for throwing overboard a crop of light cattle at what 
will undoubtedly prove to be sacrifice prices before the winter 
is over. Obsessed with a determination to make a profitable 
turn-over, the country has indulged in an overplay. 


No Large Supply Being Fed 
Heretofore a big corn crop has always heralded lower fat- 
cattle prices, which is probably the reason for this rush to get 
under cover; but precedent is frequently of little value. Pre- 
vious corn surpluses have found the West full of young, and 
even thin aged, steers that could be gathered at mid-winter if 
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necessary, and with facility along toward spring, for feed-lot 
replenishment purposes; but that condition has passed. If the 
principal beef-making sections of Iowa, Nebraska, and South 
Dakota are as short of cattle as those who come to market 
testify, a time cannot be far away when butcher buyers will be 
in the same dilemma as those who put up hog droves nowadays, 
and killers will be sending agents into the feeding area to cot.- 
tract cattle for future delivery. Certainly no heavy crop of 
steers, numerically or otherwise, went into the Corn Belt last 
fall, and the bulk of the early purchase will be marketed by 
the end of January. Immediately thereafter developments, 
possibly of a pyrotechnical nature, may be looked for. 


Lowest Price Level Passed for Winter 


Most people in the trade—and they are on both sides of 
the market—are of the opinion that the low point for the winter 
was uncovered in December, when a spread of $8.50 to $10.75 
took the bulk of fed steers. It is an opinion based on assump- 
tion that the Corn Belt cattle-holding is below normal—a 
logical theory. Acting on this, the “wise guys” of the business 
have been picking up fleshy steers costing anywhere from $8 
to $9.25; but demand for cheap beef has been so insistent right 
along that they have not secured any considerable number, and 
from now on will find picking less easy, as the stock of frozen 
beef in packers’ hands is limited, and weekly demand for the 
cheaper grades of beef is enormous. A dollar advance in such 
cattle might shut feeders out, or prompt them to accept hazards 
inseparable from the operation. What it would undoubtedly 


‘do would be sending a flood of stock-cattle orders into every 


nook and cranny of the western cattle country. Fewer common 
cattle went into feeders’ hands than heretofore last year, as 
they were $1 to $1.50 per cwt. higher than in 1924, and feeders 
balked at paying the advance. 


Fat Texans Marketed in Numbers 


A December run of fat grass Texas beef from the coast 
country is probably without precedent; certainly it rarely 
happens; but this season killers had a respectable mess of $7 
to $7.50 steers, together with a package of $5.50 to $6 cows 
from that quarter, substantially relieving their cheap-beef 
needs. Down in the coast region, drought-stricken a year ago, 
physical conditions are excellent, the probability being that 
what grass beef the region has will go to the butcher during 
January and February, instead of April and May. If that 
happens, last spring’s shortage of cheap cattle in killing con- 
dition will be repeated, making a good market for western 
hay- and pulp-feds. The effect of such a market on the gen- 
eral cattle situation may be conjectured, as a high fat-cattle 
market would prompt feeders to lay in fleshy steers “regard- 
less,” the chief fascination of the game being in the uncer- 
tainty of the draw. Fear has dominated cattle-feeding circles 
so far; hope is a progenitor of confidence. Once infuse feed- 
ers with confidence, and they will buy cattle away from killers 
and run a fine-toothed comb through the grazing region for 
anything wearing a hide to put at the feed-box. Right now,’ 
however, they are conspicuously deficient in this abstract 
quality. 

Early Buying of Stockers for Pasturing 

There is suggestion of a possible cattle-buying furore in 
the premature activity in southwestern stock-cattle circles. 
How short Texas, Arizona, and New Mexico are of cattle avail- 
able for the spring trek to Kansas, Oklahoma, and northern 
pastures elsewhere, no statistical information or conjecture is 
available, but that pasture men have run into harder picking 
than at any time during the past twenty-five years is indicated 
by the fact that they are already in quest of cattle. Reduced 
stocking of these pastures would be a good thing in several 
respects, but railroad surveys indicate that the usual number 
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will be available when the time comes around for the annual 
spring pilgrimage. Railroad men are doubtless disposed to 
stretch a point in making such surveys, as favorable tonnage 
prospects are always welcome in executive circles; yet it is a 
big country, and so far it has been possible to get cattle by 
skirmishing in the brush. However, the surplus has disap- 
peared, and every straw floating on the surface indicates that 
the spring stock-cattle market will not be dominated by the 
buying interest. 


Hog Prices to Be Maintained 


Just how short the hog crop is has not been developed, but 
one phase of the supply situation is certain: The bulk of it is 
concealed in the Corn Belt states, and, being in strong hands, 
prices will be maintained. The visible supply comprises just 
so many hogs, as it is impossible to go anywhere on this North 
American continent and pick up a package of stock pigs. Pack- 
ers inaugurated the season by talking an 8- to 9-cent market, 
and getting their stuff in the papers, but have never suc- 
ceeded in “fazing” growers, who may have been skeptical of 
cattle-price developments, but have always considered hogs a 
good feeding proposition. December found packers, paying 
around $11, at Chicago, for mixed hog droves, despite every 
possible expedient to reduce cost. Eastern shippers were buy- 
ing light hogs as far west as Omaha in December, and domi- 
nated prices at Chicago thirty days in advance of the usual 
time. Packers frequently stayed out of the market to avert 
pyrotechnical advances, resorting to country buying and send- 
ing hogs to Chicago from other markets to check the rising 
tendency of drove cost; but to no purpose. Hogs are paying 
$1 per bushel or more for corn, justifying the board-bill. 


Stimulation of Production Looked For 


Later in the winter there may be an accumulation of heavy, 
lard-yielding hogs, but it is doubtful if they will land on a 
bargain counter, as competition is keen, and consumption of 
meats enormous. The South has no hogs, in a commercial 
sense at feast, and Pacific coast butchers are already operating 
in territory east of Denver. Ultimately, if not sooner, this con- 
dition will stimulate hog production to a market-saturating 
degree, but the man who stuck to his hogs during the period 
when apprehension existed that they would not be worth the 
bristles on their backs is getting his just and inevitable reward 
right now. : 
Prudeney Needed in Lamb-Marketing 


There is a shortage of live muttons, actual and prospec- 
tive; but judicious marketing will be essential to price main- 
tenance the rest of the winter. Whenever lamb-carcass cost 
gets around or above 30 cents per pound, demand is automati- 
cally checked; and that is what happens when live lambs cross 
the 1614-cent line. So far control of the movement, daily or 
weekly, has been impossible, as numerous Corn Belt feeders on 
a limited scale have controlled supply, and they have a habit 
of loading heavily on price bulges at the market, thereby pre- 
cipitating sharp breaks; but by the end of January the big 
end of the crop of thin lambs that went into farmer-feeders’ 
hands east of the Missouri River last fall will have disap- 
peared, Colorado and Nebraska feed-lots will contain the bulk 
of the visible supply, and a more healthy condition will be 
possible. Thin lambs were put in high, and need a stable 
market to let feeders out whole, although they have a decided 
advantage in the big price they are getting for the gain. Early 
contracting of the 1926 western lamb crop is probable, espe- 
cially if the winter feeding season is reasonably profitable. 


“T have continually received THE PRopUCER for some time. 
I consider it the best live-stock publication in the United 
States.”—-M. C. CAMPBELL, Wichita, Kan. 
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FIELD DAY AT SANTA RITA 


BY MATT J. CULLEY 
Director, Santa Rita Range Reserve 


aaa ce USE of the range forage, the production 
and sale of large crops of high-grade calves, and the re- 
duction of losses, particularly during periods of drought, were 
emphasized as the keynotes of profitable southwestern cattle 
production at the field day held at the Santa Rita Range 
Reserve in southern Arizona, October 3, 1925. Approximately 
fifty cattlemen, representatives of financial interests, and state 
agricultural workers were in attendance. 


This reserve was established in 1903 by the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, and the main part of it was totally protected 
until 1915, when it was transferred to the Forest Service. In 
the latter year grazing experiments were undertaken over its 
50,000 acres of range land, for the purpose of studying the 
problems of the southwestern cattle industry, and of conduct- 
ing a practical demonstration of improved methods of range 
and live-stock management. 


At the field day it was shown that a herd of 500 cows 
under fenced control, with a 78 per cent calf crop raised, and 
selling three-fourths of the increase as calves and one-fourth 
as yearlings, yields a profit of 7.4 per cent on a total invest- 
ment of $85.80 per head. An average of the best obtainable 
figures under open range conditions in the region gave a 5.8 
per cent loss on a total investment of $55.89 per head from a 
herd of 500 cows, with a 53 per cent calf crop raised. The 
following features entered into the production: 


1. Improving Type and Grade of Cattle—When the ex- 
periments were started in 1915, the cattle used were approx- 
imately the average in the region at that time. Considerable 
improvement in quality, conformation, color, and market value 
has been obtained by: maintaining breeding stock in a vigorous 
condition; using only good-quality, pure-bred Hereford bulls; 
yearly culling of aged, undersized, and otherwise undesirable 
cows; selecting the best heifers for breeding, and segregating 
them until they are two years of age. Recent sales of Range 
Reserve stock have shown that it outweighs other stock in the 
region, and brings from $2 to as high as $8 more per head at 
the same age. 


2. Management to Increase Calf Crop—The number of 
calves produced for sale is one of the most important features 
affecting the profits of the industry. It requires a production 
of approximately sixty calves per hundred cows to pay average 
expenses in the Southwest. The number above this largely 
determines the profit from the herd. In 1916 the calf crop on 
the reserve was 72.7 per cent; in 1923 it had increased to 78.5 
per cent; the average for the eight years being 72.6 per cent. 
Compared with this, the general average for the period on 
similar outside ranges was approximately 55 per cent. The 
outstanding factors responsible for this high calf crop are: 
conservative stocking, so as to maintain breeding cows in 
thrifty condition; proper supervision of the breeding herd and 
distribution of bulls over the range; careful handling of stock 
in general; maintaining not less than four good, active bulls 
for every one hundred head of breeding cows; culling of aged 
or sterile cows; segregation of breeding from non-brecding 
stock; and keeping a plentiful supply of water and salt avail- 
able at all times. 


3. Management to Avoid Loss.—The loss in breeding 
herds, particularly in years of drought, is an excessive drain 
on the industry. The average losses on the reserve for the 
past eight years have been 3.2 per cent from all causes, as 
against between 12 and 15 per cent on open ranges in. the same 
period. The low loss on the reserve has been brought about 
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by close supervision on the part of the stockmen, involving the 
following practices: conservative stocking, and the mainte- 
nance of reserve pastures for use at critical seasons of the year; 
prompt attention to all sick or injured animals; careful han- 
dling of stock to prevent accidental injury; vaccination to pre- 
vent blackleg; and early weaning of calves, to enable the 
breeding cows to keep in good condition. 

4. Marketing.—This is a phase of the industry which 
deserves a much greater study than it has been given in the 
past. In southern Arizona it has been found advisable to sell 
cattle mainly as calves, or at the latest as yearlings. The 
production of uniform, early-maturing animals of high grade, 
which will command a premium as feeders, rather than selling 
them for stockers, will tend to increase demand and price. 


5. Growth of Range Forage.—Ordinarily about 85 per 
cent of the year’s forage crop in the Southwest is produced 
from July to October. With good winter and spring rains, 15 
per cent of the total crop is from spring growth. Some rains 
and growth can always be expected in the summer, although 
it may be as low as from 30 to 40 per cent of the average 
yearly crop. Spring growth, except browse, on the other hand, 
is so uncertain that it cannot be depended upon. 

6. Natural Reseeding.—Early work established that three 
years of total protection from grazing resulted in the improve- 
ment of most of the range to practically a full stand of forage. 
The project now has for its object the determination of a sys- 
tem of grazing use that will enable the range to recover from 
depletion and maintain itself, once well established. This phase 
of the problem is essential, due to the impracticability of allow- 
ing ranges to remain idle for as long as three years, if it can 
possibly be avoided. 


Eight years’ study of the use of Range Reserve pastures 
has indicated that the foothill range, in good condition, will 
carry at the rate of one cow to approximately eighteen acres 
per year, the mesa type of range at the rate of about twenty- 
three acres per cow per year, and the semi-desert type at the 
rate of forty-nine acres to the cow. Ordinarily the breeding 
herd on southern Arizona ranges should not exceed about 60 
per cent of the average year-long carrying capacity. In good 
years, calves can then be held over until spring, and, if there 
is other feed available during the winter, it may be used by 
steers. In drought years, calves may be disposed of at wean- 
ing time, all steers eliminated from the herd, and the breeding 
herd closely culled in the fall, while cows are still fat. 

On most year-long ranges of the Southwest only about 
30 per cent of the total production of the perennial grass vege- 
tation should be used by November, if the herd of cattle is to 
be maintained without excessive loss until the next summer 
growing season. By the close of the grazing year (the latter 
part of June) the important perennial grasses should not be 
grazed closer than within two inches of the ground. 

The erratic and unusual growth conditions of the region 
require conservative year-long stocking to insure plenty of 
range feed until summer growth starts, and some surplus in 
the average and better years as insurance against drought and 
scant forage production. It is far cheaper to provide such a 
reserve of range forage than to furnish supplemental feed. 

Adequate water development is just as essential for the 
proper use of the range as it is to the cattle. Well-distributed 
watering-places, leaving no part of the range over two and 
one-half miles from water in comparatively level country, or 
one-half to three-fourths of a mile in rough country, prevent 
congestion of large numbers of stock, and consequently elim- 
inate a very important source of overgrazing. 


“THE PRODUCER I consider one of the best live-stock papers 
printed.”—WILLIAM G. RUSSELL, Amarillo, Tex. 
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CREDIT AND THE STOCKMAN* 


BY E. L. POTTER 
Oregon Agricultural College, Corvallis, Oregon 


II. WHY INTEREST RATES VARY 


E ALL UNDERSTAND that interest rates must fluctu- 
ate more or less with the supply and demand for money, 
but the question that bothers our stockmen and farmers most 
is why there is so much difference in interest rates on differ- 
ent kinds of loans at the same time; why, for example, sav- 
ings banks pay 3% per cent, government bonds 4% per cent, 
and so on up through the line to cattle loans at 10 per cent. 
Interest rates at any particular time depend primarily 
on three factors: (1) the safety of the loan—that is, the 
probability that the payments of both interest and principal 
will be met promptly and in full; (2) the ease with which the 
safety of the loan can be ascertained—that is, whether it is 
a loan that anyone will know is safe, or whether its safety 
can be ascertained only by careful inspection by a high-priced 
man; (3) whether the amount of the loan, and the time and 
amount of the payments, are adjusted to the convenience of 
the borrower or the convenience of the lender. 

The first of these factors is so well known as to need but 
little discussion. Attention should be called to the fact, how- 
ever, that the safety of the loan depends not only upon the 
amount of the security and the honesty of the borrower, but 
also very largely upon the earning capacity of the borrower 
and his security. No loan is satisfactory in which the earning 
power of the borrower and his security are not sufficient to 
repay both interest and principal. There may be a few Shy- 
locks who will place a loan, knowing that foreclosure will be 
necessary; but banks and other loaning institutions have a 
great dread of foreclosures, since not only are there expenses 
involved which the foreclosure will not meet, but every fore- 
closure produces a certain amount of ill-feeling and enmity, 
with a resulting loss of business and prestige to the party 
forcing the foreclosure. This is one reason why many lenders 
look with great disfavor upon loans on farm property where 
the earning capacity of the land is not sufficient to take care 
of the payments, and where final payment can be obtained 
only through sale of the property, even though the security 
may be ample to cover the loan. At the other extreme, we 
have good business men with so-called “unlimited” credit. 
These are men whose business is such that they may be de- 
pended upon so to use the money which they borrow that they 
will be able not only to repay the principal and interest, but 
to have a profit left to themselves. The best loan is one 
where the principal is invested in something that will repay 
principal, interest, and profit. The poorest loan is one which 
is used to meet current expenses of a business that is going 
behind. 

Of equal importance with the market value and earning 
power of the security is its permanence. The farm that is 
good security today will be good ten or a hundred years from 
now. The ewe that is good security today is no security for 
a debt due ten years hence. 

The second factor—that is, the ease with which the safety 
of the loan can be ascertained—is a point which is often over- 
looked by the borrower; but it nevertheless has a very great 
bearing upon interest rates. Government bonds bring a low 
rate of interest, not merely because the security is good, but 
because everyone knows that the security is good, and it does 
not require a financial expert to purchase government bonds. 
On the other hand, the purchase of bonds of commercial en- 
terprises requires some business judgment, and the man who 
is capable of exercising that judgment will demand some com- 


*The first article of this series was published in THE Propucer for June, 
1925. 
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pensation in the form of commission or added interest rates. 
Other forms of investment are still more difficult to analyze 
properly. Personal loans and loans on security, such as are 
made by banks, can be made with safety only by an expert 
in that line of business. Good country bankers draw a salary 
of $3,000 to $5,000 a year, and will handle loans ranging from 
perhaps $300,000 to $1,000,000. Their salary will, therefore, 
amount to one-half to one per cent on all the loans made. 
Even the best banker, however, cannot be absolutely safe, and 
if he can keep his losses, especially in a live-stock country, 
down to less than one-half of one per cent, he is doing very 
well. All of these items must be included in the interest 
rates. 

When we come to live-stock loans made by non-resident 
live-stock loan companies, we have the most difficult form of 
inspection. If a company in Portland has to send a man into 
central Oregon to inspect a bunch of cattle, a very consider- 
able expense bill is incurred; and even then the company can 
never be sure of the accuracy of its inspections. Steers and 
lambs that are in the feed-lot being fattened for market can 
be inspected with a fair degree of satisfaction, but cattle and 
sheep running out on the ranges and mountains are always 
an uncertain quantity. So far live-stock loan companies have 
been unable to devise any system of inspection of the security 
offered for loans which is either economical or reliable. The 
result is that exorbitant interest rates are charged to cover 
the probable losses; and even at that it is very probable that, 
unless some better system of inspection is devised, many of 
the live-stock loan companies will retire from business. 

The third factor is whether the amount of the loan and 
time of the payments are adjusted to the convenience of the 
borrower or to the convenience of the lender. This plays a 
very important part in live-stock and farm loans. The stock- 
man and farmer usually borrows on short time, and demands 
the privilege of paying any part or all of his note at any time. 
Any loan agency which handles this type of business must of 
necessity carry a considerable reserve of unloaned money, and 
the money actually loaned must bring a high enough rate of 
interest to take care of the money which is lying idle. Also, 
it is just as much trouble and expense to make a loan for thirty 
days as it is for ten years. Some mortgage loan companies 
take care of the expenses of making loans by charging a com- 
mission. Banks and live-stock loan companies, however, take 
care of this in the interest rate. 

As an example of the other extreme, we might mention 
savings deposits, which usually draw around 3 to 3% per 
cent interest. In this case the borrower (the bank) agrees to 
borrow whatever sum the lender (the depositor) may offer, 
and whenever he may offer it, and to pay it back whenever 
the lender wishes. Another example is the so-called “call 
money,” loaned by big city banks to stock-exchange operators 
at a very low rate of interest. Such money must be paid at 
any moment the bank desires, and is practically always se- 
cured by stocks, bonds, or other negotiable securities which 
can be sold by a bank on a moment’s notice. Such loans are 
used by the banks as an outlet for any surplus which they 
may have on hand for a few days, but which they would not 
dare to tie up on loans of any definite duration. City banks 
can thus loan right up to the limit of their legal reserve, 
knowing that they can call in these loans at any moment. 
The rate is low because the terms all favor the lender rather 
than the borrower. 

The same principle is illustrated in the case of real-estate 
loans. At the present moment, a real-estate loan for five or 
ten years, without repayment privileges, can be obtained 
at around 6 per cent, or even less; whereas a loan on the same 
security for one or two years’ time, and subject to payment 
in part or in whole at any time, will cost about 8 per cent. 
In a similar manner, a large loan draws a lower interest rate 


than a small loan, since the expense of supervision and in- 
spection is proportionately less with large loans. 

Money-lenders are often accused of discriminating be- 
tween different customers, and particularly between customers 
of different classes, and even more especially against agricul- 
tural borrowers. The extent to which discrimination exists 
we will not attempt to state in this article. We have, however, 
tried to point out some of the reasons why interest rates may 
vary enormously for perfectly honest and legitimate reasons. 
The farmer or stockman reader has doubtless already ob- 
served that most of the factors bringing about high interest 
rates apply to agricultural loans. Some of the ways in which 
interest rates on agricultural and live-stock loans may be 
reduced will be considered in a later article. 


COST OF PRODUCING RANGE CATTLE 
IN COLORADO 


NDER THE TITLE, “Costs and Methods of Range Cattle 
Production in Colorado,” G. S. Klemmedson, of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, has issued his preliminary report 
on the results of a study covering forty-one ranches in Colo- 
rado, and giving data on 22,285 cows and 12,439 calves. The 
ranches dealt with have been divided into two groups—the 
prairie type, and mountain ranches with access to national 
forests. The figures are taken directly from the books kept by 
the ranchmen, and show actual expenses incurred in 1922. 

It is found that the annual gross cost of carrying a cow on 
prairie ranches was $20.51. This includes leases paid on land, 
interest paid on land and cattle, interest on the operator’s in- 
vestment, and a charge for his labor at $40 a month. Net cost 
—which is arrived at by excluding interest on land and cattle 
not actually paid, as well as a charge for the operator’s labor— 
was $15.66 per cow. These ranches had a calf crop of 56 per 
cent. Gross cost of raising a calf weighing 350 pounds at 
weaning time was $36.66. Deducting 6 per cent interest on the 
owner’s investment, and the charge for his labor, the sum of 
$27.98 is reached as the actual cash outlay per calf, which rep- 
resents 76.3 per cent of the gross cost. The calf was sold on 
the ranch for $21.50; the loss on the operation thus being $6.48. 

On mountain ranges, annual gross cost of carrying a cow 
was $24.09, or $3.58 more than on prairie ranches. This in- 
crease is due principally to extra cost of feed and labor required 
in wintering, and extra cost in handling cattle on forest ranges. 
Net cost was $17.66 per cow. With an average calf crop of 
56.7 per cent, the cost of producing a 400-pound calf was $43.22 
gross and $31.68 net—net cost being 73.3 per cent of gross cost. 
As the calf sold for $25, the loss per head was $6.68. 

Of the twenty-four mountain ranches studied, seven, run- 
ning their breeding herds under fence, had an average calf crop 
of 72.7 per cent. The remaining seventeen, which ran their 
herds on the open forest range, had a calf crop of only 50.1 per 
cent. At the same time, the pasture system considerably 
reduced death losses, having a percentage of such losses of only 
1.55 on cows and 1.5 on bulls, as against 2.72 and 6.5 per cent, 
respectively, in cattle running on the open forest range. Most 
of these losses were due to poisonous plants, especially larkspur. 

The prairie ranches varied in size from 4.7 to 65 sections, 
with an average acreage of 15,914, of which 189 acres were in 
crops. Deeded land had an average value of $10.75 per acre, 
and 78.5 per cent of the total area operated was leased, at an 
average rental of 7 cents an acre. The mountain ranches com- 
prised from 1 to 23 sections, and averaged 5,071 acres in size. 
Of this acreage, 37.6 per cent was leased, at an average rate of 
20 cents per acre, and the deeded land was valued at $17.48 per 
acre. Forty-five per cent of the total investment on both types 
of ranches was in land. 
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Labor cost was somewhat higher on mountain ranches, due 
to the extra labor required in feeding hay in winter and moving 
cattle to and from forest reserves. On prairie ranches, total 
labor cost per cow was $2.33; on mountain ranches, $2.81. 

In order to produce cattle at a profit in the area studied, 
the author suggests that one or both of the following changes 
must be brought about: an increase in the market price; 
decreased cost of production. To obtain the latter, it is neces- 
sary for the ranchman to reduce his feed cost by better utiliza- 
tion of the range, to give more attention to enlarging his calf 
crop, and to produce the class of cattle that his facilities will 
best handle. Steers should be dehorned, and marketing should 
be distributed over a longer period. Selling the cattle at a 
younger age—as two- and one-year-olds, or even as calves— 
and fat enough to make beef-buyers compete on them, is also 
recommended. 

4 * * 

Average cost of running range cattle from 1,193 ranches 
on 14 national-forest ranges in Colorado, 8 in Utah, 4 in 
Wyoming, 4 in Idaho, and 1 in Montana, during the summer of 
1923, was 77 cents per head per month, or $3.62 per season, 
according to the same author, reporting on “Costs and Methods 
of Carrying Cattle on National-Forest Ranges.” Figures were 
obtained from 138 ranches, running 34,265 head of cattle, 
operated under the individual system, where the owner does his 
own riding, and from 24 cattle pools, made up of 1,148 mem- 
bers, running 39,072 head. Under the pool system, a rider or 
riders are hired and all expenses are pro-rated. 

Under the individual system, average cost of handling an 
animal was 82 cents per month, and under the pool method, 73 
cents. Death and other losses represented 44 per cent of the 
total cost; labor, 28 per cent; grazing fees, 15 per cent; miscel- 
laneous items (salt, saddle-horses, interest on range improve- 
ments, cost of drift-fences and trails, poisonous plants, etc.), 
13 per cent. The season for cattle under the individual unit 
system averaged 136 days, while pool cattle ran on the forests 
an average of 145 days. As a consequence of this difference, 
grazing fees were 9 cents higher for the season in the case of 
the pool. 

Cattle pools were found to be twice as efficient as individ- 
uals in the amount of labor necessary to handle the same num- 
ber of animals. Cattle run under the individual system required 
52.6 days of riding to care for 100 head, while the pool system 
required only 25 days. Pools operated 11 per cent cheaper. 
Pool riders received an average wage of $3.45 a day, while 
owners under the individual system had an average allowance 
of $2.18 a day. Because of the larger number of days under 
the latter method, however, labor cost was 19 cents per head 
higher—-$1.12 per season, compared with 93 cents for the pool. 


THE RADIO AS A MARKET INFLUENCE 


DECADE BACK, when a departed generation of price- 
A stabilizers met in all seriousness at Chicago and else- 
where, projected an assortment of legs under various hotel 
tables, and discoursed, wisely and otherwise, on various expedi- 
ents to render impossible wide, sudden, and apparently unrea- 
sonable fluctuations in cattle, hog, and sheep markets, they were 
without the necessity of taking into their reckoning one factor 
which those who tackle the apparently hopeless task today must 
consider—namely, the radio. 

Naturally the reader will ask what influence the informa- 
tion-broadcasting mania can possibly have on values. It will 
be conceded that, without supply control, price regulation is 
impossible; in fact, solution of the entire problem hangs on that 
particular hook. The broadcaster, located at a central market, 
furnishes incentive to load overnight in response to price 
bulges; or, in case the market is going the other way, to check 


the movement from interior points. In other words, he is re- 
sponsible for feast-and-famine supplies, which in turn create 
price fluctuations. 

The week before Christmas the bottom fell out of the cattle 
market; a fact which the broadcasters—a battery of them, in 
fact—put on the air. This alarm permeated every nook and 
cranny of the cattle-feeding area, with the result that receipts 
were abnormally light the following Monday; also on Tuesday, 
and again on Wednesday; whereupon the broadcasters spread 
the tidings that prices had gained 50 cents to $1 per cwt. in 
three days, heavy bullocks getting the full strength of the up- 
turn. In territory within a one-night run of the market that 
news was available by noon; next morning the markets were 
choked with heavy cattle, on the eve of the holiday, all the 
early-week bulge in prices disappearing, because orders had 
been filled for the week. 

Another instance of pernicious radio activity was afforded 
by the spectacular crash in the sheep market the previous week. 
It was practically a repetition of the same thing, as the lamb 
market had collapsed the previous week, cutting supply in two 
and sending prices skyward by the middle of the following 
week, when the countryside gleaned the fact over the air. In 
the resultant rush, 21,000 lambs reached Chicago from near-by 
points the next day, where the government estimate issued at 
noon indicated only 9,000, based on morning car orders. 

The hog movement is not susceptible of this sudden expan- 
sion, as hogs do not move to interior loading-points with the 
same celerity as cattle and sheep; otherwise that market would 
probably have exhibited the same eccentricity. 

Well, the radio is here to stay; and what are the apostles 
of stabilization going to do about it? When John P. Bowles 
goes “on the air” in the Chicago Exchange Building at midday, 
to apprise auditors scattered all over the Corn Belt that the 
cattle market, or any phase of it, has climbed a tree, or that 
the lamb market is doing an aviation stunt, a scramble to load 
cars, wherever it is possible to make the market by the follow- 
ing morning, is logical; and Bowles is but one of many similar 
information-distributing factors. For years the country has 
clamored for closer contact with the market, on the theory that 
ideal conditions would be created thereby; but, as usual, antici- 
pation and realization proved to be different. 

Control of the movement is obviously impracticable; and 
only by that means could an evil, aggravated by this modern 
invention, be remedied. Prices will continue to fluctuate as 
long as trading is done on the opeh market; and the higher the 
level of prices, the more violent will be these daily and weekly 
fluctuations. The obvious remedy is abolition of the present 
market system, which would be tantamount to cutting off the 
nose to spite the face. There is no lack of remedies, on paper, 
but they are, one and all, empirical. “Orderly marketing” and 
“price stabilization” have been terms to conjure with; but the 
jugglers have never got anywhere, except to acquire ridicule. 
After what has happened recently, the subject is ready for 
rehashing, if the necessary expense money to enable the stabil- 
izers to concentrate is available. 


TRANSPORTATION OF CARETAKERS 


N THE CASE brought by the Cattle and Horse Raisers’ 

Association of Oregon, et al., asking for free return trans- 
portation for attendants with one car of live stock, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on October 23, 1925, held: 


“The present interstate rule respecting the transportation 
of caretakers accompanying single-car shipments of live stock 
from points in Washington, Oregon, Idaho, and Montana to 
points in Washington and Oregon is not unreasonable or un- 
duly prejudicial, as compared with those for shipments of two 
cars. Complaint dismissed.” 
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HOCH-SMITH RESOLUTION SHOULD BE 
REPEALED 


BY HENRY A. PALMER 
Editor, Traffic World, Chicago, Illinois 


[Copy of our editorial in the December number of THE 
PRODUCER, “The Rate-Structure Investigation,” was forwarded 
to Henry A. Palmer, editor of the Traffic World, who publishes 
it in the issue of that magazine for December 12. In return 
Mr. Palmer sends us an article on the Hoch-Smith resolution, 
asking that we print it in THE PRropucER. With this request 
we take pleasure in complying. Our readers, who will differ 
with the author in his main contention, as well as in many of 
his arguments, nevertheless will be interested in having the 
opinion of one who has attended the hearings under the Hoch- 


Smith resolution and who takes a broad view of the rate prob- 
lem.—EDITOoR. ] 


PINIONS DIFFER as to the value and meaning of the 
Hoch-Smith resolution, adopted by Congress in the last 
days of the last previous session. Some think it means reduc- 
tions in rates on agricultural commodities, and some think it 
means nothing. That is, that is what they say they think it 


‘means. Opinions, of course, in this matter, as in other mat- 


ters, are governed largely by interest. To the writer, viewing 
the matter without interest, however, regardless of his views 
as to the wisdom of the resolution, it seems to mean that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission must conduct an investiga- 
tion of the entire rate structure of the country with a view, 
among other things, to bringing about a lowering of the level 
of rates on products of agriculture, in which industry Con- 
gress said a depression existed. The commission, whose view 
as to what the resolution means with respect to the level of 
rates has not yet been made known, has at least accepted the 
mandate of Congress with respect to conducting a general 
investigation, and has set about that business. 

As there are differences of opinion as to what the resolu- 
tion means, so there are differences of opinion as to what 
course ought to be adopted with respect to urging its repeal. 
Agricultural interests, of course, do not want it repealed. They 
see in it an advantage for themselves. The Associated Traffic 
Clubs of America, representing the traffic clubs of the coun- 
try, composed of both shipper and carrier representatives, has 
spoken for repeal. So has the American Short Line Railroad 
Association. The other carriers, while they have taken no con- 
certed position é¢ither way, are supposed to be, in general, in 
favor of repeal. That is, they would like to see the resolution 
wiped off the books. Their general counsel, Alfred P. Thom, 
has publicly expressed himself in favor of repeal. The Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League, which is the national organ- 
ization of industrial traffic men, as such, has taken no posi- 
tion other than to write a brief endeavoring to convince the 
commission that the resolution imposes no duty on it that was 
not already present. It has not moved for repeal, much to the 
surprise of many who know the attitude of some of the indi- 
vidual members and who cannot see how the league could be 
other than pleased by repeal. The general supposition is that 
the reason for the league’s failure to act for repeal is that it 
fears such action would be interpreted as the action of manu- 
facturing interests against the interests of the farmers. The 
league does not want any more antagonisms than it can help. 

That is the situation as it stands. But it would seem that 
the case for the farmer who expects rate reductions under this 
famous resolution has been considerably weakened by some 
things that have happened recently. One is the annual report 
of Secretary Jardine, of the Department of Agriculture. An- 
other is the address made by President Coolidge to the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation in Chicago on December 7. 
Another is the message of President Coolidge to Congress, 
December 8. All of these were exceedingly optimistic with 
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respect to agricultural conditions, tending to show that, if 
there was a depression in agriculture at the time of the adop- 
tion of the Hoch-Smith resolution, that depression, if not en- 
tirely over, is at least well on its way to a cure. Thus there 
would seem to be less reason than supposed at the time for 
action in accordance with such a resolution. 


But the resolution is on the books. What is to be done 
about it? The commission itself might have been expected to 
point out to Congress the disappearance of conditions that 
seemed to call for its action at the time it was taken, and to 
urge the difficulties in complying with the resolution. But it 
has not done so. It has accepted the resolution as a fact under 
which it must work. What will be the effect? The commis- 
sion, taking this resolution seriously—as it is doing—must 
conduct an investigation of the rate structure of the country 
which may take years to complete. In the meantime, it can 
do nothing in the way of deciding cases that involve anything 
like general rate adjustments without correlating such cases 
with its Docket 17000, even if it can do that. What will prob- 
ably be done will be to postpone decisions in all such cases 
until Docket 17000 is closed. Meanwhile agricultural condi- 
tions will probably change. Suppose they become exceedingly 
prosperous, so as to fulfil the prediction of President Coolidge 
that we are on the eve of an unprecedented era of agricultural 
prosperity? The commission will then be engaged in the 
task of investigating the rate structure to an end that may be 
admittedly no longer necessary, even if it be contended that 
the end is wise now. 

To the writer it seems that the Hoch-Smith resolution 
should be repealed. It never was the product of careful, scien- 
tific thought, but was primarily the product of the demagogue 
in Congress who is continually trying to make the farmer 
think he is doing something for him. It is a wrong theory of 
rate-making which, if applied logically and continually, would 
keep the rate structure upset all the time. If rates should be 
made to favor agriculture when it is in a depressed condition, 
then they should be made to favor any other industry in a 
similarly depressed condition. No sooner could an investiga- 
tion to determine the truth of an allegation that an industry 
was in a depressed condition be completed than the situation 
would be changed and some other industry would be demand- 
ing relief. Moreover, the task that confronts the commission 
under this resolution is so gigantic as to discourage hope that 
it will ever be satisfactorily completed. 

It seems to the writer that the agriculturist must make 
up his mind that he is not to expect to be put into a preferred 
class; that, so far as transportation and other things are con- 
cerned, he must pay what they are worth; and that his relief, 
if he is to have any, with respect to transportation charges, 
must come, if at all, through a showing that he is paying 
more than they are worth. : 


RAILROADS HAVE FAVORABLE YEAR 


ROSPERITY FOR THE RAILROADS of the country dur- 

ing 1925 is indicated in the annual report of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Traffic is stated to be almost record- 
breaking, facilities and equipment are fast being improved, 
expenses are being whittled down, and net revenues are rising. 
For the eight months ending with August, net operating in- 
come was $651,883,000—an increase over the same period in 
1924 of 17.48 per cent, and of 5.32 per cent over 1923—hitherto 
the year of the heaviest volume of traffic and the largest 
revenues in history. Whether, under this showing, it will be 
possible for the railroads to earn the 5% per cent allowed 
them under the Transportation Act, the commission does not 
speculate. 
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No hint of compulsory consolidation is contained in the 
report. The recommendations made to the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee of the Senate last February, which were 
indorsed by President Coolidge in his message to Congress, 
are repeated. These recommendations are: that the commis- 
sion be relieved from the requirement of adopting and pub- 
lishing a complete plan for consolidating all the railroads in 
the United States; and that it be given supervision over such 
voluntary consolidations as the roads might plan—those that 
do not receive its approval to be declared unlawful. 


Considerable space is given to the investigation of the 
general rate structure being carried on by the commission 
under the Hoch-Smith resolution, without revealing anything 
not already known to readers of THE PRODUCER. 


THE CALIFORNIA CONVENTION 


N DECEMBER 11 and 12, 1925, the ninth annual conven- 

tion of the California Cattlemen’s Association was held in 
San Francisco. About 350 members were in attendance, in- 
cluding a good representation from the states of Arizona, 
Oregon, Nevada, and Utah. A large number of additional 
cattle were “signed up” under the co-operative plan of the 
association. 

Hubbard Russell, president and managing director, review- 
ing the work of the association during the year, pointed out 
that definite proof had been supplied that cattle could be suc- 
cessfully marketed co-operatively, with the attendant result of 
moving them in an orderly manner and of stabilizing prices. 
The association was at present controlling about 100,000 more 
head of cattle than on April 1. From now on, he thought, it 
would be possible to operate the organization within its income. 
Mr. Russell’s report was enthusiastically received, and a vote 
of appreciation was tendered him. 

Fred H. Bixby, president of the American National Live 
Stock Association, addressed the convention on the work of 
that body; and T. H. Ramsay, president of the Pacific National 
Credit Corporation, spoke on cattleman financing. 

Among the many telegrams received were messages from 
Secretaries Jardine and Hoover, Senators Shortridge and 
Kendrick, and A. C. Williams, member of the Federal Farm 
Loan Board. 

The more important resolutions, briefly summarized, were 
as follows: 

Indorsing recommendations on administration of national 
forests and public domain adopted at Salt Lake City hearing 
in August, 1925; 

Protesting against any increase in grazing fees on national 
forests; 

Opposing further extension of national parks; 

Requesting Congress to pass a bill placing an import duty 
ce cents a pound on green hides and 15 cents a pound on dry 

ides; 

Asking Congress to extend time within which cattle, now 
in Mexico under bond for grazing, may be returned; 

Expressing appreciation to state’s representatives in Con- 
gress for passage of Intermediate Credits Act; 

Urging proper grading and stamping of meats to insure 
uniform quality to consuming public; 

Demanding that there be strict enforcement of all laws, 
rules, and regulations for protection of live-stock industry by 
directors of agriculture and state officials; 

Recommending that employees of all state departments 
of agriculture be made collaborators of United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in order to secure more uniform enforce- 
ment of quarantine laws between different states; 

Requesting all railroads to appoint special live-stock agents 
to assist in prompt handling, feeding, and care of stock in 
transit; 

Thanking Secretary of Agriculture Jardine for his active 
interest in association and its co-operative marketing system; 
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Thanking Governor Richardson for his prompt action with 
regard to foot-and-mouth disease control work; 

Expressing sorrow at death of Henry A. Jastro, and ap- 
preciation of his many years of constructive work for the 
industry. 

Mr. Russell was re-elected president, and managing direc- 
tor of the marketing association; C. N. Hawkins, executive 
vice-president; and R. M. Hagen, secretary and assistant man- 
aging director. 


CONVENTION OF NEVADA ASSOCIATION 


HE SEVENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION of the Nevada 
Taw and Live Stock Association met at Reno on December 
7 and 8, with President George Russell, Jr., in the chair. Mr. 
Russell in his presidential address laid particular stress on 
the problems of the national forests and the public domain, 
railroad freight rates, and equitable tax assessment. J. F. 
Shaughnessy, chairman of the Nevada Public Service Commis- 
sion, who represented the state at the railroad hearings last 
fall, reviewed the main phases of the rate question. The 
progress of the California cattle-marketing plan was told by 
Hubbard Russell, president of the California Cattlemen’s 
Association. 

In the principal address of the convention, Governor 
James G. Scrugham spoke in detail of public-range matters as 
affecting Nevada, recommending that steps be taken to see 
what might be done under state law. Ernest Winkler, chief 
of grazing of the Ogden district, expressed the desire of the 
Forest Service field personnel for closer co-operation with 
grazing permittees. 


A series of resolutions were passed, the more important of 
which— 


Favored a tariff on hides and non-edible fats; 

Supported position of American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation and National Wool Growers’ Association in opposition 
to increase of railroad freight rates; 

Urged Nevada cattlemen to join co-operative marketing 
plan of California Cattlemen’s Association, and wool-growers 
to support co-operative marketing of wool on principles fol- 
lowed by Pacific Co-operative Wool Growers; 

Called for repeal of federal inheritance tax act; 

Indorsed platform on national-forest and public-domaia 
problems adopted at grazing conference in Salt Lake City in 
August, 1925, with such departures from existing grazing 
rules as would take account of conditions peculiar to Nevada; 

Proposed that state, under its police powers, enact legis- 
lation prohibiting graziers from using ranges not occupied by 
them in past and adequately utilized by established operators. 


George Russell, Jr., was re-elected president for the en- 
suing year. R. H. Cowles and R. C. Turrittin were made first 
and second vice-presidents, respectively. Vernon Metcalf was 
continued as secretary. 


NATIONAL GRANGE OPPOSES FREIGHT-RATE 
INCREASE 


EMAND for an equalization of railroad freight rates, 

relieving agriculture of the unjust load which it is now 
carrying as compared with other industries, and no horizontal 
increase in rates until such equalization has been made, was 
one of the outstanding declarations of policy voiced by the 
National Grange at its annual session held in Sacramento, 
California, November 11-19, 1925. Among other things 
favored by the Grange were the following: 


Such consolidation of railways as shall eliminate evils of 
competition, reduce overhead costs, and remove necessity for 
raising carrying rates; 

Continued federal aid in trunk-line road-building, and 
assistance to states in practical road construction; 
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Early construction of such internal waterways as St. 
Lawrence-Great Lakes and Mississippi River canals; 

Leasing of Muscle Shoals on best possible terms to secure 
early operation; 

Increase of nation’s forest reserves; 

Conscription of labor and capital in time of war; 

A system of taxation based on ability to pay and benefits 
derived; 


A merchandising law to compel truthful branding of 
foods, feedstuffs, etc.; 

Payment of war debts in full by foreign nations; 

Adhesion by United States to World Court; 

Liberal appropriations for eradicating bovine tuberculosis 
and European corn-borer; 

Repeal of parcel-post rate increases; 

Exemption of co-operative associations from income-tax 
provisions; 

Packers’ Consent Decree and Gooding fact-finding bill. 


These things the Grange opposed: 


Twentieth Amendment to Constitution (for regulation of 
child labor); 

Ship subsidies of every name or nature; 

Branch banks; 

Further expenditures for reclamation or irrigation projects: 

Any form of sales tax. 


FARM BUREAU SQUABBLES OVER McNARY- 
HAUGEN BILL 


NDORSEMENT of the principles embodied in the McNary- 

Haugen bill was voted, after a lively debate, at the annual 
meeting of the American Farm Bureau Federation, held in 
Chicago December 7-9, 1925. President Coolidge, in his ad- 
dress on the opening day, had expressed himself as opposed 
to the idea of having prices on farm produce fixed by the gov- 
ernment, and it was partly as an echo of this declaration that 
strong opposition developed in the organization to mention- 
ing the McNary-Haugen bill by name. Instead, this some- 
what nebular resolution was passed: 

“We indorse the enactment of a federal law based on the 
principle of a farmers’ export corporation, providing for the 
creation of an agency with broad powers for the purpose of 
so handling the surplus of farm crops that the American pro- 
ducer may receive an American price in the domestic market, 
and we instruct our officers and representatives to work for 
the early enactment of such a law, founded on sound economic 
policies and not involving government subsidy.” 

The new president is S. H. Thompson, of Quincy, Illinois, 
a leader of the forces advocating an export corporation, who 
succeeds O. E. Bradfute, of Xenia, Ohio, defeated for re- 
election. 

In his address to the delegates, President Coolidge 
stressed co-operative marketing as the chief reliance of 
farmers for curing their ills. Government price-fixing, he 
said, would put all co-operative associations out of business. 
In the end, the price-fixing power would be dominated, not by 
the farmer, but, against his interests, by the consumer. Re- 
ductions in import duties for the farmer’s benefit also met 
with Mr. Coolidge’s disfavor. The free list in the present 
tariff law, he told his audience, had been constructed with 
especial reference to the farmer’s needs. Eighty-eight per 
cent of our imports now either come in free, are luxuries, or 
pay a duty to protect the farmer. He pledged his support for 
legislation providing for governmental aid for co-operatives. 

Besides the resolution quoted above, the convention went 
on record as favoring:. 

Restoration of pre-war freight rates on farm products; 
plan for a deep waterway from Great Lakes to ocean; co- 
operative development of waterways, railroads, and highways; 
truth-in-fabric legislation; leasing of Muscle Shoals; a more 
complete market-news service; establishment of marketing 
bureau in Department of Agriculture; observance of cardinal 


rules of business in farm marketing enterprises; a policy of 
national forestry primarily for protection of trees and water- 
sheds; McNary-Woodruff bill for purchase of forest land; 
quarantine for exclusion of foreign pests and diseases. 


CORN BELT TAKES ISSUE WITH PRESIDENT 


ITH A UNANIMOUS VOTE, the executive committee 

of the American Council of Agriculture and the Corn 
Belt Committee of Farm Organizations, meeting in Des 
Moines, Iowa, last month, went on record as opposing the 
policies enunciated by President Coolidge in his address be- 
fore the American Farm Bureau Federation at Chicago early 
in December and in that part of his message to Congress 
dealing with agriculture, as well as the program for agricul- 
tural relief outlined by Secretary Jardine in the bill intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives by Gilbert N. Haugen, 
of Iowa, the contents of which we summarize elsewhere. 
Congress, the resolution declared, must choose between these 
alternatives: either, if industry insists that it cannot exist 
without the tariff, agriculture must be let into the deal; or, 
failing this, Congress should not blame the farmers if they 
turned against the protective system. Not special privileges 
or subsidies were what the farmers asked, but a dollar with 
the same purchasing power as that which has been so freely 
granted to industry and labor. 

As to the measure sponsored by Secretary Jardine, it was 
stated that “it is with a degree of amusement that we note 
that [the bill] is to prove a means of salvation to the farmer 
by supplying him with a new and expert fund of information 
about the mysteries of co-operative marketing. We desire to 
assure the secretary that it is not information we need, but 
a fair price.” 

Direct buying of live stock by packers and the establish- 
ment of independent stock-yards were referred to as a menace, 
tending to break down the terminal live-stock markets, which 
were the only means which producers had of maintaining com- 
petitive condtions. 

A measure for an export corporation was being framed, 
it was announced, and the creation of a permanent statistical 
department at Des Moines for determining the cost of produc- 
tion of farm commodities was recommended. 


NATIONAL BOARD INVESTIGATING MEAT 
PROBLEMS 


STABLISHMENT of a system of grading and marking 

meats, in line with the recommendations of O. M. Plum- 
mer, of Portland, Oregon, was one of the topics considered at 
the meeting of the National Live Stock and Meat Board held 
in Chicago on November 28, 1925, and presided over by Chair- 
man D, A. Millett. The question is being handled by a special 
committee, of which Thomas E. Wilson, the packer, is chair- 
man. This committee is now considering the possibilities of 
such a plan from every angle. Two representatives of the 
Department of Agriculture—Dr. L. S. Tenny, assistant chief, 
and W. C. Davis, marketing specialist, of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics—reported on the work being done by the 
department in the matter of grading and marking. R. C. 
Pollock, general manager of the board, was instructed to gather 
all available information pertaining to the subject. 

Dr. Tenny and Mr. Davis reported on the study of the 
retail meat trade which has been conducted in twenty-seven 
representative cities by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
The field work, they said, has been completed, the tabulation 
nearly so, and the final results will be published around the 
first of March. 
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Scientific research on meat was reported to be progressing 
in a satisfactory manner by Dr. C. Robert Moulton, director 
of the Department of Nutriticn of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers. Investigations are being carried on at the 
University of Rochester and the Pennsylvania State College. 
This work is in charge of a committee, of which F. R. Marshall, 
representative of the National Wool Growers’ Association, is 
chairman. Mr. Pollock stated that an extensive educational 
campaign is to be launched soon after the first of the year in 
a number of cities east of Chicago. 

Details of the plans for a study of the factors influencing 
the quality and palatability of meat were presented by Dean 
F. B. Mumford, of the University of Missouri, chairman of a 
special committee of the American Society of Animal Produc- 
tion having this work in hand. Eighteen state agricultural 
experiment stations are at work on various phases of this 
problem, and eleven others will begin their activities in the 
near future. C. M. O’Donel, of Bell Ranch, New Mexico, who 
first suggested a study of this kind, is chairman of the com- 
mittee of the board dealing with this matter. 


TEXAS WOOL-GROWERS OPPOSE EXTENSION 
OF TIME FOR RETURN OF SHEEP 


{GOROUS OPPOSITION was voiced at a meeting of the 

executive committee of the Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Asso- 
ciation held in Del Rio, Texas, on November 20, 1925, to any 
further extension of the time during which sheep and goats 
driven into Mexico for temporary pasturage, and their off- 
spring, may be returned to the United States duty-free. The 
emergency which the legislation in question was enacted to 
meet, the resolution passed at the meeting says, has ceased to 
exist, the privilege granted by the law has been greatly 
abused, and prolongation of the duty-free period would 
seriously injure the sheep and goat industry of Texas. 

Support of the French-Capper truth-in-fabric bill was 
voted in another resolution; Congress was asked to pass a law 
making it obligatory on wool-dealers and manufacturers to 
report to the government the exact quantities of wool on 
hand; and President Coolidge was appealed to not to lower 
the present import duties on wool and mohair. 


ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY ENDANGERED 


RECENT DECISION of the Privy Council of the Domin- 
A ion of Canada vests title to the St. Lawrence River in 
the Province of Quebec where the course of the river lies 
wholly within the boundaries of that province, as it does for 
the greater part of its length. It had heretofore been assumed 
that control of all navigable streams in Canada rested with 
the Dominion government. 

If this decision is upheld, it may seriously threaten the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway project, which right along 
has been opposed by the government of Quebec, although the 
sentiment of the Dominion as a whole is thought to be favor- 
able. In that case, impetus will be given to the plan for a canal 
from Lake Ontario to the Hudson River. 

In a recent address Secretary Hoover said: 

“We are standing at the threshold of a new era. The time 
has come when we must look forward to a new transportation 
system. The railroads are already congested. The Middle West 
is in difficulties because of its transportation problem. Within 
another quarter of a century we must be prepared to handle 
twice as much freight as we do today. Waterways will go far 
to solve this problem. There are three or four great water- 
ways which should be considered as a system. One of these 
is the Lakes-to-the-Gulf via the Mississippi, which is demanded 
by the farmers of the Middle West. The Great Lakes also 
demand an outlet to the sea, and they must have it. At the 


present time two routes are being surveyed—one via the St. 
Lawrence and the other via the Hudson; and it is impossible 
now to say which will be the best. But either one will give 
Chicago and the Middle West an outlet to the sea.” 


FINAL CROP FIGURES 


EVISED ESTIMATES of crop production for 1925, issued 
by the Department of Agriculture on December 22, show 
considerable changes from figures previously published. Yields 
of the principal crops are now given as follows (with 1924 
data for comparison) : 
1925 1924 
Winter wheat (bu.)...... 398,486,000 589,632,000 
Spring wheat (bu.)...... 270,879,000 272,995,000 


All wheat (bu.)........ 669,365,000 862,627,000 
Corn (bu.) ...................:2,900,581,000 2,312,746,000 
ats CBF anc 8 ae 1,051,909,000 1,522,665,000 
RO Were: 5) eee 48,696,000 64,038,000 
“aeneiey Tia.) ..5.2:..:...... 218,002,000 178,322,000 
Cotton (bales) ................ 15,603,000 13,628,000 
Potatoes, white (bu.).... 323,243,000 425,283,000 
Hay, tame (tons).......... 86,474,000 97,771,000 
Hay, wild (tons).......... 13,041,000 14,710,000 


All hay (tons) .......... 99,515,000 112,481,000 


SOUTHWESTERN GRAZING FEES REMITTED 


EES FOR GRAZING LIVE STOCK on a number of na- 

tional forests in Arizona, Utah, and New Mexico will be 
waived for the greater part of 1926, according to an announce- 
ment made December 29 by William M. Jardine, Secretary of 
Agriculture. This waiver of range charges covers the first 
quarter of the year included in most of the twelve-month graz- 
ing permits issued during 1925. In addition, the first payments 
customarily due under grazing permits issued on or after April 
1 are waived. However, under the program approved by the 
secretary, the second payments under all grazing permits issued 
during 1926 will be required. 

The waiver of grazing fees applies to all the national 
forests in Arizona; the Dixie, La Sal, and Powell Forests, 
mainly in the State of Utah; and the Lincoln, Gila, Datil, and 
Grazing District No. 3 of the Manzano National Forest in New 
Mexico. The stockmen using these areas will be required to 
make the second payments due under their permits for seasons 
beginning on or after April 1, 1926. 


THE CALENDAR 


January 13-15, 1926—-Twenty-ninth Annual Convention of 
American National Live Stock Association, Phoenix, Ariz. 

January 14-15, 1926—Annual Convention of Idaho Wool Grow- 
ers’ Association, Idaho Falls, Idaho. 


January 16, 1926—Annual Convention of Utah Wool Growers’ 
Association, Salt Lake City Utah. 


—— 16-23, 1926—-National Western Stock Show, Denver, 

olo. 

January 18-20, 1926—Annual Convention of National Wool 
Growers’ Association, Boise, Idaho. 

January 20-21, 1926—Conference on Outdoor Recreation, 
Washington, D. C. 

January 21-22, 1926—-Annual Convention of Idaho Cattle and 
Horse Growers’ Association, Boise, Idaho. 

January 21-22, 1926—Annual Convention of Colorado Stock 
Growers’ Association, Denver, Colo. 

January 21-23, 1926—Annual Convention of Oregon Wool 
Growers’ Association, Pendleton, Ore. 

March 9-11, 1926—Annual Convention of Texas and South- 
western Cattle Raisers’ Association, Fort Worth, Tex. 


March 27-31, 1926—Intermountain Live Stock Show, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 
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THE PHOENIX CONVENTION 


The Twenty-ninth Annual Convention of the 
American National Live Stock Association will 
be held at the Masonic Temple, Phoenix, Ari- 
zona, January 13, 14, and 15, 1926; opening ses- 
sion at 10 o’clock A. M. on Wednesday, Janu- 
ary 13. 

Many questions vitally affecting the live- 
stock industry will be discussed and acted upon. 
An interesting program of addresses has been 
arranged. All stockmen are cordially invited 
to attend. 


1925 


OMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES fared better last 
. year than agriculture and live stock. The 

sharp upward movement in railway and indus- 
trial stocks reflects the improved conditions and 
optimism for the future. Railway shares are up to 
the average of the peak of 1913. The advance has 
been steady, and the boom in Wall Street shows no 
present signs of abatement. Railway tonnage has 
increased surprisingly, and the important carriers are 
earning more than the standard fixed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

The volume of construction has been unprece- 
dented, with great activity in the structural-material 
industries—iron, steel, lumber, cement, and building 
supplies of all kinds. Automobile and tire operations 
exceeded all records. Despite the anthracite strike, 
coal production has increased, and the output of all 
other minerals has been enlarged. Textile and leather 
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industries, as a whole, show a much improved eondi- 
tion over the previous year. Unemployment was less, 
and wages were high. There was some improvement 
in the acute depression in the shipping world. 


Our foreign trade was greater than in 1924—our 
imports rising more than our exports, and more 
nearly approaching the latter than for some years 
past. Part of this increase is attributable to greater 
quantities, and part to higher prices. The favorable 
trade balance is mostly explained by heavy invest- 
ments of American capita] abroad, and it is probable 
that our foreign credit has expanded during the year 
by more than a billion dollars. The United States is 
the big creditor nation of the world. 


In finance the year has been characterized by 
increased savings, relatively easy money conditions, 
the issuance of a large volume of domestic and foreign 
securities, and unusual speculative activity. The 
fever of speculation in some sections has extended to 
real estate. 


While farmers and stockmen are in a slightly better 
condition, they are still burdened with much accumu- 
lated debt and a distorted price relationship. Their 
buying power has not risen proportionately with that 
of other industries. At the close of the year, wheat, 
owing to our much-reduced crop, is selling about the 
same as this time last year. Corn, oats, barley, and 
pork products are materially lower. Hides are 
slightly lower than in 1913, and about the same as a 
year ago. Wool prices are also lower compared with 
last year, and so is cotton. At the beginning of 1926, 
fed cattle, sheep, and lambs are selling at lower prices 
than a year ago, while hogs are higher. Western 
range cattle and feeders, on the whole, sold somewhat 
better than last year. 


The outlook in agriculture and live stock for 1926 
seems more promising. Real prosperity to our entire 
country, however, will not come until a fair equilib- 
rium is restored. 


THE LONG-AND-SHORT-HAUL BATTLE 


HERE is before the Sixty-ninth Congress a 
measure, fathered by Senator Gooding, of Idaho, 
for the amendment of the Transportation Act 

by making it unlawful for the railroads to charge a 
higher rate for a shorter than for a longer haul over 
the same line and in the same direction. This bill 
was originally submitted to the Congress now 
expired, was passed by the Senate by a big majority, 
but was turned down by the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce of the House of Representatives. Its aim 
is to secure permanently for the intermountain terri- 
tory rates which will not be any higher than the coast 
terminal rates, and to forestall the repeated attempts 
of carriers to meet water competition through the 
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Panama Canal by fixing rates from the East to points 
on the Pacific coast at a level below that which pre- 
vails to cities of the interior. 

Writing in the November PRODUCER, Harold E. 
Cassill, secretary of the Intermediate Rate Associa- 
tion of Spokane, Washington, relates the obstinate 
fight made by the railroads to secure authority for 
this discriminatory policy, and the equally stubborn 
opposition put up by the public in the territory con- 
cerned. Cases involving the long-and-short-haul 
clause, Mr. Cassill informs us, have been before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and the courts for 
more than a generation, with varying fortunes. At 
present the commission has under consideration 
another application of the roads for permission to 
establish lower coast than interior rates on certain 
articles. It is to settle this long-disputed question 
once for all through definite legal enactment that 
Senator Gooding has introduced his bill. 

The bill should be made a law. It is neither logi- 
cal nor fair to impose on intermediate territory rates 
which are higher than those to the coast. If carriers 
want to meet the water rates via the canal, that is 
all right; but they should not be permitted to do so 
at the expense of interior cities. 


RELATIVE RATES ON LIVE STOCK AND 
MEAT 


N THE SPRING OF 1923 interior Iowa packers 
| filed a complaint with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, attacking the relationship between 
the rates on live stock and its products. They asked 
that the carriers be required to establish just, reason- 
able, and non-discriminatory rates on meats, but that 
“in no event should rates for the transportation of 
fresh meats and packing-house products [cured meat 
in packages and in bulk] exceed rates contempora- 
neously in effect from the said Mississippi River cross- 
ings to the same destination points upon live stock.” 
No change was requested in live-stock rates. 
Examiner Hillyer, who heard this case, submitted 
his report in October, 1924, recommending a reduc- 


tion of 10 cents per hundred pounds in the present. 


rate on fresh meat from Chicago to New York, or 
from 87 to 77 cents, with a corresponding reduction 
from the Mississippi River. Certain minor changes 
in the rates on cured meats in bulk were also 
proposed. 

On December 2, 1925, the commission rendered 
its decision, effective February 1, 1926, holding that 
the reduction in the fresh-meat rate east-bound from 
Chicago should be 8 cents instead of 10 cents, and 
that the present rates on cured meats and hides from 
western packing centers are reasonable and just. 
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Under this decision, the rate on fresh meat will be 
2214 cents per hundred pounds higher than on cattle. 
Full information as to the issues involved in this case, 
and the effect of any changes, is given in THE PRo- 
DUCER for June, 1923, and November, 1924. The com- 
mission expressly states that by this decision it is not 
attempting to fix the relationship between live stock 
and fresh meat. The majority opinion was concurred 
in by five members, and the remaining six wrote sepa- 
rate, though concurring, opinions. The American 
National Live Stock Association intervened in this 
case and took an active part in its trial. 


The Commission now has before it Docket 16844, 
being the petition of the Chicago packers and their 
affiliated companies, filed in May, 1925, and in which 
eastern slaughterers also appear as complainants, 
attacking the reasonableness of the rates on both live 
stock and its product from Chicago and other western 
slaughtering points to New York and eastern terri- 
tory. The petition of Swift & Co. and their allied 
interests is directed solely against the reasonableness 
of the live-stock rates, while the other complainants 
include also the product rates. The doctrine of the 
Hoch-Smith resolution is invoked. The American 
National Live Stock Association intervened and 
appeared in the trial of these cases for the purpose of 
securing a just and fair relationship between the 
rates on live animals and those on their products, so 
as to preserve competition on the markets. Hearings 
were held in June, 1925, and the case is now ready 
for decision. The commission will probably announce 
in this case a definite relationship between rates on 
live stock and its products, moving eastwardly from 
Chicago and the Mississippi River. 


HALF RATES ON PURE-BRED LIVE 
STOCK 


N NOVEMBER 26, 1924, the Western Trunk 
() Line Committee authorized one-half of the 
regular tariff rates, subject to a minimum of 
$7 per shipment, on pure-bred registered live stock 
in less-than-carloads, between points in Illinois, Iowa, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, South Dakota, Wis- 
consin, and Wyoming, interstate or intrastate. This 
one-half basis was subsequently extended to cover the 
Southwest. Rates were to expire December 31, 1925. 
On December 11, 1925, the committee continued 
these one-half rates for another year, or to December 
31, 1926. Similar action will be taken by the south- 
western lines. 

The officers of the American National Live Stock 
Association and of the pure-bred organizations are 
endeavoring to secure the establishment of this basis 
throughout all other territory in the West. 
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THE NIBBLING GOES ON 


N FEBRUARY, 1925, the President’s Committee 
| on Outdoor Recreation—consisting of the Secre- 
taries of War, Interior, Agriculture, Commerce, 
and Labor—adopted a resolution providing for the 
creation of a commission to investigate proposed 
adjustments of national-park and national-forest 
boundaries. The commission so created was made up 
of two representatives of the Department of the 
Interior, two from the Department of Agriculture, 
and three speaking for the “general public.” Colonel 
W. B. Greeley, chief of the Forest Service, was one of 
those named by the Department of Agriculture. 

During the summer, meetings were held at Wash- 
ington, and hearings were conducted in the West. In 
October the commission reported to the President’s 
committee. The report is signed by all its members. 

Additions to eight national parks in Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Oregon, Washington, and Wyoming 
are recommended. Extensions are obtained by annex- 
ing lands now parts of national forests. Under the 
program, certain areas are in turn to be ceded by the 
parks to the forests; but these cessions are compara- 
tively insignificant. For instance, from the Shoshone 
and Teton National Forests in Wyoming roughly 
400,000 acres are proposed to be given to Yellow- 
stone National Park, against less than 75,000 acres 
going the other way. 

According to the commission, the aim has been, 
as far as possible, to substitute natural boundaries 
for the present arbitrary ones, giving weight to such 
considerations as forest resources, road development, 
watershed protection, wild life, and recreational 
values—everything, in fact, but live-stock production. 

Besides these enlargements, the creation of four 
new national parks in the West is planned—the Red- 
wood in California, the Sawtooth in Idaho, the Big 
Horn Mountains in Wyoming and Montana, and the 
Cliff Cities in New Mexico. The size of these, or to 
what extent they are to be carved out of existing 
national forests, we are not told. 

At the stockmen’s grazing conference in Salt Lake 
City in August of last year it was recommended— 

That there be no further extensions to present national 
parks, and that no new parks or federal game preserves be 
created in the states of Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington, 
and Wyoming. 

At the twenty-fifth annual convention of the 
American National Live Stock Association, held in 
Colorado Springs in January of 1922, it was 
resolved— 


That we protest most sincerely against the creation of 
additional national or state parks, or the withdrawal of areas 
included within the boundaries of any national forest as now 
or hereafter established, believing that the national forests 
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serve all the needs of the public for recreation, hunting, and 
other purposes, without entailing upon the country the economic 
loss through withdrawing from use their varied resources. 


The program mapped out by the commission, of 
course, cannot be put into effect without congressional 
sanction. Congress this winter will have before it 
the whole question of the administration of public 
lands. It may be taken for granted that nothing in 
any way affecting the interests of the live-stock indus- 
try will escape attention. The members of Senator 
Stanfield’s subcommittee, and other representatives 
of the range country, can be depended upon to scru- 
tinize with a vigilant eye any:bill that may be intro- 
duced dealing even remotely with grazing problems. 
The danger threatens from the East and South, where 
western conditions are imperfectly understood, and 
where especially the wild-life and recreational argu- 
ment always carries a strong appeal. 


IS THE TIME OPPORTUNE FOR REMOV- 
ING THE DUTY ON CATTLE? 


EACHING OUT HIS ANTENNZ from the 
R rarisceoin of Washington, D. C., Tom King, 
a correspondent to Canadian newspapers, has 
gathered the impression that “the time is now oppor- 
tune” for removing the duty on Dominion feeder cat- 
tle entering the United States. At a meeting of the 
Western Canada Live Stock Union in Saskatoon last 
month he told his audience that the duty on feeders 
does nobody in this country any good, and that conse- 
quently its removal “would not be resisted by any 
very important body of people.” In the United States, 
he said, they need more live stock to consume the 
enormous corn crop, and farmers who grow corn, as 
well as those who like to feed corn to cattle, would all 
be in favor of letting down the customs barrier. Mr. 
King suggested that, as an entering wedge, Canada 
should fix her tariff on cattle at the same level as the 
United States, after which an arrangement of recipro- 
cal free trade in cattle between the two countries 
might be brought about. 

THE PRODUCER, perhaps, does not speak for “any 
very important body of people;” but, as the organ of 
the American National Live Stock Association, which 
represents the men who produce most of the feeder 
cattle in this country, it begs leave to protest. 

We protest, first, against the inference that “the 
time is now opportune.” With Mr. King’s indulgence, 
it is nothing of the sort. As long as there is a differ- 
ence in feeder prices of $3 per hundredweight be- 
tween Winnipeg and Chicago—due, as we assume, at 
least in part to the tariff—it will be difficult to con- 
vince the western range man that the moment is now 
at hand when the duty, “which does nobody any good,” 
should be lifted. 
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We protest, next, against the optimism which 
inspires Mr. King to see the remotest chance of such 
a change of policy being carried through the present 
Congress. As far as we have been able to observe, the 
wind at Washington is blowing with unmistakable 
directness the other way. 

Finally, we protest against the suggestion that 
reciprocal free trade in cattle between the United 
States and Canada would be a desirable end in itself. 
It would be a decidedly one-sided advantage—much, 
for instance, as would free trade in pulp wood, only 
the other way. We in this country have labored too 
long and too hard to get a duty on cattle and meats 
to let go of it without some considerable struggle, just 
to please our competitors, however much we may wish 
to be accommodating neighbors. 

About fifteen years ago, during President Taft’s 
administration, Canada had a chance to secure full 
reciprocity with the United States—not on cattle 
only, but on everything. This proposal was turned 
down flat at Ottawa. It is not now likely that the 
offer will be repeated in the case of a single commodity 
like cattle, just becauseCanadian breeders are anxious 
to obtain a further outlet for their product. 


PACKERS’ CONSENT DECREE 


x3 SPRING, as told in THE PRODUCER at the 
time, the operation of the so-called Consent 

Decree was suspended by the Supreme Court 
cf the District of Columbia. The decree, it will be 
remembered, is a formal agreement entered into, in 
1920, between the Attorney-General of the United 
States and the big packers, under the terms of which 
the packers are forbidden to own any interest in 
stock-yards or terminal railroads, to engage in any 
business unrelated to the meat trade, and to sell meat 
at retail. 

About a year ago the packers brought suit to have 
the decree annulled—not in order to open retail shops, 
to which suggestion of live-stock producers they have 
persistently turned a deaf ear, but presumably to 
make it possible for them to retain their stock-yard 
holdings, of which they had found it difficult to dis- 
pose, and to continue in certain extraneous, but profit- 
able, lines of business. In this case the California 
Co-operative Canneries—an organization of fruit- 
growers—intervened as a party in interest, claiming 
a contract with the packers to handle their goods. 
The court responded by temporarily putting the 
decree out of force. 

An appeal from the suspension order was there- 
upon taken by the government to the Court of Appeals 
of the District of Columbia. This appeal was opposed 
by the canners, who petitioned the court for its dis- 
missal and for affirmation of the judgment of the 
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lower tribunal; both of which requests have been 
denied by the court. 

The way is now cleared for submission of the 
whole controversy to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Although the interests of stockmen are 
divided, in that their opposition to packer control of 
stock-yards is offset by a general desire on their part 
to see the packers enter the retail branch of the meat 
trade, there is agreement that it would be better for 
all concerned to have the legality of the Consent 
Decree finally determined. 

It should not be forgotten that when Attorney- 
General Palmer and the packers entered into this Con- 
sent Decree, live-stock producers were not consulted. 
At that time there was great complaint by the whole- 
sale grocers against the packers for handling unre- 
lated lines, and the proposed Packers and Stock-Yards 
Bill was pending in Congress. The Consent Decree 
was inspired by the packers in order to settle the con- 
troversy of the wholesale grocers, and in the hope of 
forestalling any packer and stock-yard legislation. 
Had it not been for that decree, Congress would 
undoubtedly have written into the law a prohibition 
against big packers owning stock-yard companies. 
The provision against retailing was, we are informed, 
inserted to secure the support of the retail meat trade 
to the proposition of the packers that no congressional 
legislation was necessary. 


IS THE PACKERS AND STOCK-YARDS 
ACT IN DANGER? 


BY EDWARD L. BURKE 
Omaha, Nebraska 


N RECENT EDITORIALS Wallaces’ Farmer has 
| called attention to the lax administration of the 
Packers and Stock-Yards Act, and warned live- 
stock producers that this may be preliminary to an 
attempt to repeal it. 

There can be no question about the feebleness with 
which the act has been administered under Secretary 
Jardine. His handling of the Armour-Morris merger, 
the Denver and Fort Worth commission cases, the dis- 
appearance from the Packers and Stock-Yards Admin- 
istration of aggressive men, the failure to decide 
important issues, and discrimination at the public 
markets, all point the same way. It appears to be 
part of a general policy of letting Big Business have 
its way, and extends far beyond the Department of 
Agriculture. 

What could be more logical than, having rendered 
the act inoperative, an attempt should be made to 
repeal it? _Will the stockmen stand for it? Not if 
they understand what they would be losing. 

The Packers and Stock-Yards Act of 1921, passed 
by Congress after a heroic struggle of six years by 
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producers, if efficiently administered, is the best 
defense of stockmen against unfair practices of the 
packers and the market agencies. The main purpose 
of the act was to preserve competition in an industry 
long dominated by four or five concerns continuously 
engaged in combinations in restraint of trade, and 
owing their enormous power and growth to such com- 
binations. The act was passed because it was gen- 
erally recognized that there were no producers of raw 
materials, who had to sell their product under mar- 
keting conditions, so largely under the control of 
buyers, and especially big buyers, as were the pro- 
ducers of live stock. That is still true, and is the 
main reason why the act should not only stand, but 
be materially strengthened. 

Secretary Wallace administered the act vigorously 
and fairly, and pointed out ways by which it could 
be made more effective. The American National Live 
Stock Association is on record favoring amendments 
to that end. If stockmen generally would join with 
the National Association, the amendments would be 
passed. Instead of suffering the act to be repealed, 
our representatives should be urged to do everything 
in their power to make it more effective by amend- 
ments. This administration says it is desirous of 
learning from the stockmen themselves how it can 
help the live-stock industry. It would earn the grati- 
tude of all live-stock producers if it would help them, 
not only to hold the ground they have already won, 
but also to strengthen this anti-trust law. 


Nothing could be a greater setback to an already 
discouraged industry than the repeal of the Packers 
and Stock-Yards Act. 


INSPECTION WORK OF BUREAU OF ANIMAL 
INDUSTRY 


NSPECTION OF MEAT ANIMALS by the Bureau of 

Animal Industry, during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1925, was carried on at 910 establishments engaged in inter- 
state or export business, we learn from the annual report of 
Dr. John R. Mohler, chief of the bureau. These establishments 
were located in 257 cities and towns. Ante-mortem inspection 
was performed on 75,912,305 animals, of which 318,144 were 
suspected of being affected with a disease that might cause 
condemnation on post-mortem examination, and 1,395 animals 
were condemned outright. Of these latter, 1,337 were hogs. 

To post-mortem inspection 75,660,445 carcasses were sub- 
jected, of which 48,279,181 were swine, 14,856,056 cattle and 
calves, and 12,190,458 sheep; the rest being goats and horses. 
The total number of condemnations was 296,425. Of these, 
180,427 were swine, or 0.37 per cent of the total number 
slaughtered; 103,143 cattle and calves, or 0.69 per cent; and 
12,701 sheep, or 0.1 per cent. 

Of the forty diseases of which evidence was found in the 
carcasses of slaughtered animals, tuberculosis was by far the 
most important. On account of this disease, 86,282 swine, or 
0.18 per cent of the whole number inspected, were condemned 
on post-mortem examination, and 939,294 parts of carcasses, 
or 1.94 per cent. A total of 61,812 cattle and calves were con- 
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demned for tuberculosis, or 0.42 per cent, while 84,598 parts of 
carcasses, or 0.58 per cent, were thrown out as being unfit for 
consumption. After tuberculosis, septicemia, pneumonia, and 
hog cholera were the most prevalent diseases in swine, and 
pneumonia, emaciation, and septicemia in cattle. Injuries and 
bruises caused a loss of 1,277 hogs and 5,814 parts of hogs, 
and of 7,714 cattle and calves, and 572 parts. Carcasses of 
€5,394 animals were found dead in the cars, of which more 
than two-thirds were swine. 


At no time since records have been kept have losses from 
hog cholera been so low as during the past fiscal year. While 
in 1897 the loss from this disease was 130 per 1,000 animals, 
and in 1914 it was 106, in 1925 the number had been reduced 
to only 30.88 hogs out of every 1,000 on farms. 


On June 30, 1925, there were 72,383 fully accredited, tuber- 
culosis-free herds in the United States, containing 1,275,063 
cattle. In addition, 921,758 herds, containing 8,047,540 cattle, 
had passed one test. Under supervision were 1,120,526 herds, 
with 11,392,381 cattle, and there were on the waiting list at the 
end of the year 403,949 herds, containing more than 3,500,000 
cattle. The percentage of infection was found to be 3.1. 


NO GREAT DECREASE IN WESTERN CATTLE 


ETURNS from the agricultural census of January 1, 1925, 
are beginning to trickle out. So far, data of live stock 
found on that date in eight western states have been released— 
that is, cattle, swine, horses, and mules; the tabulation of sheep 
having been deferred. Assuming that the cattle figures fairly 
represent actual conditions, they will cause some surprise to 
those who have believed that a radical decrease had taken place 
in the herds of the range country during the last few years. 
We give below the numbers of cattle and swine in the eight 
states, as published by the Bureau of the Census, with com- 
parative figures from the census of 1920: 


Artzona— 1925 1920 
Beef cattle... _......-1,098,174 768,197 
Dairy eattie....................... 56,558 53,721 

All cattle ...1,063,692 821,918 
SW eo iadieasu 20,992 49,599 

Colorado— 

Beef cattle. ...1,202,302 1,424,423 
Dairy cattle... ee 322,193 

All cattle........................1,465,352 1,756,616 
ores csseone .. 492,908 449,866 

Idaho— 

Beef cattle........................... 372,086 512,512 
Dairy cattle......................... 236,998 202,391 

All cattle........................ 609,084 714,903 
Swine ......... 276,254 240,030 

Montana— 

HOGl CUR niin 1,172,991 1,057,418 
Dairy cattle....................... 166,736 211,098 

AH .cattle:............ 1,339,727 1,268,516 
Swine _........ . 280,073 167,060 

Nevada— 

PAUP CMCC ooo access SR 356,390 
Swine _....... 26,585 26,645 

New Mexico— 

OG CRN iso sic sscsc 1,226,522 1,237,541 
Dery cnttie.................:.... GEO 62,794 

All cattle... ...1,289,596 1,300,335 
SOOM Sg 58,647 87,906 

Oregon— 

Beef cattle......................... 483,813 570,697 
Dairy cattle . 312,518 280,411 

yp) Mar Se eae aes 796,331 851,108 
I sciatica 223,287 266,778 

Washington— 

SOG CRIS a ciel ca 178,178 193,819 
Dairy cattle................ ..... 407,550 378,825 

PEE CRI ioe wvicccikcccs--cco BEBE O 572,644 
BW Sis bo ee 197,945 264,747 
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PLENTY OF SNOW IN WYOMING 


WHEATLAND, Wyo., December 26, 1925. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


I read all Mr. Poole’s articles with pleasure. Especially 
in what he writes in your December number I think he hits 
the nail on the head. 

Times are a little better here with cattlemen. We have 
had a lot of snew, but it has not been cold, and stock has gone 
into winter quarters in very good shape. 

T. A. SHAW. 


A BLOW AT COMPETITION IN INDUSTRY 


OMAHA, NEB., December 12, 1925. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

When Secretary Jardine told Armour and Morris that 
their joining forces was all right, but warned them that they 
had better be good, or ——, they must have been scared. 
Nevertheless, it must have been a relief to Armour to know 
that Morris, the third largest packer, had disappeared forever 
from the packing industry; and no doubt it was a relief to 
Morris to know that he could retain his stock in Armour & 
Co. and keep his attorney on Armour’s board of directors. 

Few stockmen realize what a wonderful opportunity Secre- 
tary Jardine had to protect their interests, and how signally 
he failed them. Secretary Wallace had prepared the way. 
After taking legal advice in his department, he had condemned 
the merger as a violation of the Packers and Stock-Yards Act, 
and had so notified Armour and Morris, who, nevertheless, 
went ahead and took their chances. Later he engaged the 
services of eminent outside counsel to represent the govern- 
ment, and a most convincing argument against the merger 
was presented, which every stockman ought to read. 

Secretary Jardine, by deciding that the Armour-Morris 
merger was not in violation of the Packers and Stock-Yards 
Act, made it impossible to appeal the case to the courts for 
final decision. If, on the other hand, he had held that the 
combination was in violation of the act, the packers could, and 
no doubt would, have appealed to the courts for a final deci- 
sion, and there stockmen would have stood a chance. 

The case was a most difficult one, involving legal and 
economic questions of vast importance—not one for a layman 
to decide. The live-stock producers of this country had a 
right to demand that the final decision should rest with the 
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courts. Their ability to maintain their economic independence 
may be involved in this decision. Thanks to the secretary, the 
precedent has now been established, and there appears to be 
nothing to prevent the Big Two from further combinations 
with their smaller competitors, thereby eliminating what little 
competition is left. 

A vigorous protest at this time from the raisers of live 
stock might arouse public opinion and head off further com- 
binations. It seems almost incredible that red-blooded Amer- 
icans should stand idly by and without protest allow them- 
selves to be delivered into the hands of Big Business. The 
principal difficulty with our industry is that stockmen are 
supine—there seems to be little courage or fighting blood left. 
Peace at any price gets nowhere. 


EDWARD L. BURKE. 


COYOTE IS SPREADING OUT THINNER 


OMPLETE EXTERMINATION of the coyote and the bob- 

cat within a reasonable time is not to be expected, says 
Dr. E. W. Nelson, chief of the Biological Survey, in his annual 
report. In the case of the coyote, not only has this cunning 
fellow continued to exist in practically all his former territory, 
in spite of all pursuit, but he has vastly extended his range, 
2nd now occurs from Costa Rica in the south to the mouth of 
the Mackenzie River in the north, and from Indiana to the 
Pacific coast. All we can hope for is reduction of the number 
of coyotes in the districts where their destructiveness is most 
marked. Through the steady drive that has been going on for 
the last ten years in this country, losses from their depreda- 
tions have been much diminished, and, according to Dr. Nelson, 
there probably at the present time is only one coyote left where 
there formerly were ten. 

Under the bureau’s supervision, a force of 402 trappers 
and poisoners was employed during the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1925. Skins were turned in by these men of 37,255 coyotes, 
2.945 bobcats, 61 Canada lynxes, 352 wolves, 228 mountain 
lions, and 201 bears. In addition, around 80,000 coyotes are 
estimated to have been poisoned whose skins or scalps were 
not found. 

An extremely important phase of the bureau’s activities 
is its campaign against destructive rodents. During the year, 
11,552,667 acres of federal and private lands were treated with 
poison baits for the extermination of prairie-dogs and ground- 
squirrels. Since the beginning of this work, in 1916, 128,552,667 
acres have been practically cleared of these pests. Over 600,000 
jack-rabbits and cottontails were killed in extensive drives in 
several western states. 

Owing to the spread of foot-and-mouth disease to the deer 
of the Stanislaus National Forest in California during the out- 
break in 1924, it became necessary to kill a large number of 
these deer. This was done with the co-operation of the Biolog- 
ical Survey. Dr. Nelson gives the number of deer destroyed 
as 2,249, while Dr. Mohler, of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
states it to be 20,698. 
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COLONEL GREELEY DISCUSSES FOREST 
PROBLEMS 


ORE GENERAL INTEREST in the matter of tree-grow- 

ing is evident throughout the country, says Chief 
Forester W. B. Greeley in his annual report. “National 
progress in forestry will from now on be measured most of all 
by the rate at which timber-growing becomes part of every- 
day land usage,” he states. “There is no doubt that forestry 
as a public movement is being converted into forestry as an 
industrial practice,” proof of which he finds in the changing 
attitude of large landowners, lumber companies, and manu- 
facturing interests, and in the many forestry laws enacted by 
state legislatures during 1925, in close relationship with the 
co-operative federal forestry program and the policy estab- 
lished under the Clarke-McNary act. Thus many years’ 
strenuous agitation is beginning to bear fruit. 

As might have been expected, Colonel Greeley takes occa- 
sion to express his emphatic dissent from the demand of stock- 
men holding grazing permits on national forests, that legal 
recognition of grazing rights be vested in the present occu- 
pants, to be terminable or reducible only by order of the fed- 
eral courts. He reiterates his previous arguments, with which 
our readers are familiar, and gives again assurance that every- 
thing possible will be done to assist owners of live stock in 
their efforts to overcome the economic depression of the past 
few years. 

With the exception of Arizona, New Mexico, and western 
Texas, Mr. Greeley finds that the drought which affected prac- 
tically all the western range country came to an end last 
winter, and that, outside of the Southwest, the grass season 
just past was the best in thirty years. However, in the three 
states mentioned, conditions during all of the fiscal year were 
serious, and by authorization of Congress, grazing fees were 
waived for 1925, to the extent of $404,570. This lost a consid- 
erable sum of money to the states, which under the law get 25 
per cent of the receipts from forests within their boundaries. 

There has been a strong turn, on the national forests, 
from cattle to sheep, it is noted, due to increasing sheep 
values. While there was a loss of 140,187 cattle during the 
calendar year 1924 from the number grazed during the pre- 
vious year, and 2,514 fewer permits were issued, losses in 
sheep were only 76,451, with 110 additional permittees. The 
decrease in cattle occurred in all the western states except 
Nevada. 

At the close of 1924 there were 130 state game refuges 
within the national forests, with a total area of 16,346,396 
acres, and five federal refuges, comprising 1,002,438 acres. 

Receipts from national forests for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1925, were $5,000,137 ($2,940,393 from the use of 
timber, $1,725,377 from the use of forage, and $334,367 from 
miscellaneous uses). This is $251,766 less than taken in dur- 
ing the previous year. Total expenditures were $23,759,004, 
divided as follows: general administration, $382,028; protec- 


tion of national forests, $3,816,829; administration of current 
business on national forests, $1,627,201 (herein included $535,- 
945 for administration of grazing use); surveys of lands and 
resources, $402,726; land adjustment and extensions, $1,028,- 
707; nurseries and tree-planting, $162,078; construction and 
maintenance of improvements, $1,050,501; research, $1,007,277; 
fire protection in co-operation with states, $399,260; protection 
of Oregon and California grant lands, $81,866; road and trail 
construction and maintenance, $13,800,531. 


SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE ON PUBLIC 
DOMAIN 


O BEEF SHORTAGE exists as yet, in the opinion of 

Secretary Jardine, although not a few cattlemen have 
gone out of business during the past few years, and heavy 
runs at the market are tending to reduce basic supplies. Re- 
ceipts have been increased by contributions from the dairy 
industry, which every year is supplying a larger proportion 
of our beef and veal. 

While fat-cattle prices show a considerable advance over 
a year ago, says the Secretary of Agriculture in his annual 
report to the President, basing his statements on the August 
figures, average range-steer prices have risen only about 
half as much, and stockers and feeders even less. These facts, 
he thinks, ‘““may somewhat temper enthusiasm over the upturn 
in the cattle market. Higher fat-cattle prices, however, always 
stimulate the demand for feeders, and a good demand for 
feeders reacts favorably on the market for range cattle. It 
would seem, therefore, that eventually all branches of the 
cattle industry should feel the benefit of the better price 
situation.” 

The most significant movement in American agriculture 
in the last decade Mr. Jardine sees in the universal trend 
toward co-operation in the marketing and distribution of farm 
products. The business transacted by co-operative buying and 
selling organizations during 1925 will amount to approximately 
$2,500,000,000—about one-fifth of the total agricultural busi- 
ness. A movement of this magnitude must be analyzed and 
guided. This the Department of Agriculture is preparing to 
do in increasing measure. 

On the question of the public domain, the secretary thinks 
that the policy of encouraging homesteaders to settle on this 
land, irrespective of the capacity of their holdings to support 
a family, has had much to do with the troubles of western 
agriculture, in that it has contributed to the undue development 
of cereal production and greatly complicated the problems of 
the range industry. That portion of the live-stock industry 
which is dependent upon the public domain is engaged in a 
competitive struggle to obtain the limited grass on the prin- 
ciple of “first come, first served.” Under these conditions of 
cut-throat competition there is a premium on destructive and 
wasteful use, with the result that. public-range lands are 
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steadily deteriorating. A far-reaching change of policy is 
imperative. To bring about the needed reform, these basic 
facts and principles must be recognized: 


“1. It is uneconomic to permit homesteaders to take up 
land at random on the public domain. Such a policy works 
havoc in the established grazing industry, and at the same 
time encourages settlers to undertake a farming enterprise 
impossible of success. Much of the homesteading has been 
merely for the purpose of selling out to ranchmen, forcing the 
latter to increase their capitalization unduly, sometimes in the 
face of falling prices for live stock or credit stringency. Care- 
ful selection should be made of such portions of the public 
domain as afford a reasonable promise of successful farming, 
not in scattered holdings where the possibilities of developing 
a satisfactory community life are remote. The remainder of 
the public domain should be definitely devoted to the range 
industry until such time as changing physical or economic 
conditions justify a different form of use. 

“2. In many localities the public domain is only one seg- 
ment of the circle of year-round provision of feed for live 
stock. It must be adequately co-ordinated with the use of the 
summer pasturage of the national forests, as well as with the 
provision of winter feed on lands capable of raising crops. As 
my predecessor expressed it in his annual report for 1923: 
‘Unregulated spring range has become the neck of the bottle. 
Winter feed and summer pasturage are available for more 
stock than can be subsisted during the interval unless the 
spring range on the open domain can be protected from over- 
grazing and utilized in a co-ordinated way with the other and 
stable factors in the round of the year.’ The economic stabil- 
ization of the live-stock industry should be promoted by pro- 
viding adequate reserves of pasturage against recurring years 
of drought by a reasonable degree of elasticity in grazing fees 
or in rentals, and by the utmost practicable stability of tenure 
consistent with the public interests involved. 

“3. The privilege of grazing based upon prior use and 
eccupancy, and the ownership of improvements on adjacent 
property employed in connection with the public range, should 
be fully recognized and carefully conserved. Attention should 
also be devoted to providing sufficient pasturage for the re- 
quirements of homesteaders and other farmers in the vicinity 
of the range. Suitable provision should be made for necessary 
ingress and egress, and for the movement of live stock; also 
for prospecting, locating, developing, and patenting mineral 
resources. 

“4. So far as practicable, the principle of local option 
should be observed in extending regulation over the public 
domain, and the policy of local self-regulation should be em- 
ployed in developing a uniform program consistent with the 
larger public interests involved.” 


THE PRESIDENT ON AGRICULTURE’S NEEDS 


N HIS MESSAGE TO CONGRESS, transmitted on Decem- 

ber 8, President Coolidge again emphasized his conception 
of the present status of agriculture and what is needed to 
bring it back to its normal position among the fundamental 
industries of the country. We extract these sentences: 


“No doubt the position of agriculture as a whole has very 
much improved since the depression of three and four years 
ago. But there are many localities and many groups of indi- 
viduals—apparently through no fault of their own, sometimes 
due to climatic conditions and sometimes to the prevailing 
price of a certain crop—still in a distressing condition. This 
is probably temporary, but it is none the less acute. 

“Agriculture is a very complex industry. It does not con- 
sist of one problem, but of several. They cannot be solved at 
one stroke. They have to be met in different ways, and small 
gains are not to be despised. 

“It has appeared from all the investigations that I have 
been able to make that the farmers as a whole are determined 
to maintain the independence of their business. They do not 
wish to have meddling on the part of the government or to be 
placed under the inevitable restrictions involved in any system 
of direct or indirect price-fixing, which would result from per- 
mitting the government to operate in the agricultural markets. 
They are showing a very commendable skill in organizing 
themselves to transact their own business through co-operative 
marketing. In this they are receiving help from the govern- 
ment. The Department of Agriculture should be strengthened 


in this facility, in order to be able to respond when these mar- 
keting associations want help. While it ought not to under- 
take undue regulation, it should be equipped to give prompt 
information on crop prospects, supply, demand, current re- 
ceipts, imports, exports, and prices. 

“Legislation should also be considered to provide for leas- 
ing the unappropriated public domain for grazing purposes, 
and adopting a uniform policy relative to grazing on the public 
lands and in the national forests. 

“Meantime the government will continue those activities 
which have resulted in an unprecedented amount of legislation 
and the pouring out of great sums of money during the last 
tive years. The work for good roads, better land and water 
transportation, increased support for agricultural education, 
extension of credit facilities through the farm loan boards and 
the intermediate credit banks, the encouragement of orderly 
marketing, and a repression of wasteful speculation, will all 
be continued. 

“Following every other depression, after a short period 
the price of farm produce has taken and maintained the lead 
in the advance. This advance had reached a climax before the 
war. Everyone will recall the discussion that went on for four 
or five years prior to 1914 concerning the high cost of living. 
This history is apparently beginning to repeat itself. While 
wholesale prices of other commodities have been declining, 
farm prices have been increasing. There is every reason to 
suppose that a new era in agricultural prosperity lies just 
before us, which will probably be unprecedented.” 


AGRICULTURAL LEGISLATION IN CONGRESS 


MONG THE MULTITUDE OF BILLS for promoting the 
A interests of agriculture introduced in Congress before 
the Christmas recess, the following are of particular signifi- 
cance to the West. Besides these, a large number of measures 
are in course of preparation and will be introduced at an early 
date. One of these is the bill dealing with federal grazing 
lands, resulting from the hearings held by the subcommittee 
of the Senate during the summer and fall. THE PRODUCER 
intends to keep its readers informed on the progress of all 
legislation affecting their particular interests: 


December 8, 1925, in the Senate, by Senator Phipps, of 
Colorado—A bill for creating, through presidential proclama- 
tion, grazing districts on public lands not adaptable for farm- 
ing, with permits granted for periods not exceeding ten years; 
reasonable fees to be charged, based on cost of administration, 
plus a margin of 25 per cent; homesteaders and present occu- 
pants to be given a preferred standing; 20 per cent of funds 
derived from permits to be turned over to the state in which 
the grazing district is located, for the benefit of public schools 
and roads; a board of grazing appeals—composed of two mem- 
bers from the Department of the Interior, two representing 
live-stock producers, and one selected jointly by these four—to 
decide all questions in dispute. 


December 8, 1925, in the Senate, by Senator Phipps, of 
Colorado—A bill fixing maximum and minimum grazing fees 
on national forests at three-fourths of the rates charged on 
January 1, 1925; 50 per cent of fees received to be paid to the 
state in which the forest is located, for the benefit of public 
schools and roads; a board of grazing appeals to be created, 
consisting of two members from the Department of Agricul- 
ture and two representing the live-stock industry, who jointly 
select a fifth member who shall represent the public; decisions 
of the board to be final. 


December 8, 1925, in the Senate, by Senator Gooding, of 
Idaho—A bill to amend section 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Act by adding a paragraph prohibiting, after Devember 5, 
1925, common carriers from charging less for a longer than 
for a shorter distance over the same line and in the same direc- 
tion on account of water competition. 


December 21, 1925, in the Senate, by Senator McNary, of 
Oregon—A bill to create a division of co-operative marketing 
in the Department of Agriculture; to provide for the acquisi- 
tion and dissemination of information pertaining to co-opera- 
tion; to promote the knowledge of co-operative principles and 
practices; to provide for calling advisers to counsel with the 
Secretary of Agriculture on co-operative activities; to author- 
ize co-operative associations to acquire, interpret, and dis- 
seminate crop and market information. 
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the form of lower prices. These sav- 
ings are your savings—always. 

Is a Saving of $50 

Interesting to You? 

There is a saving of $50 in cash this sea- 
son for you—if you use this Catalogue 
—if you send all your orders to Ward’s. 
And this saving is a real saving because— 

“We never sacrifice quality to make a 
low price.” Because we offer no price 
baits. A low price at Ward’s is a low 
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quality. And your satisfaction is always 
guaranteed by— 
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“Your money back if you are not satis- 
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Stoves, Radio, everything to wear or 
use at money saving prices. Send for 
your Catalogue. You, too, can share in 
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Your orders are shipped 
within 24 hours 


Your orders will be shipped within 24 hours. 
That saves time. But besides, one of our seven 
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us quicker. Your goods go to you quicker. Itis 
quicker and cheaper, and more satisfactory to 
send all your orders to Ward’s. 
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THE MARKETS 


LIVE-STOCK MARKET IN DECEMBER 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


CHICAGO, ILL., December 31, 1925. 


HAT IRIDESCENT DREAM, a stable market, is appar- 

ently as far from realization as ever. It was a foregone 
conclusion that the influence of new corn would necessitate 
price adjustment, but few in the trade expected the daily and 
weekly commotion that ensued. As usual in such emergencies, 
the better grades of cattle suffered most, since shippers of that 
type had no means of knewing whether they would be worth 
$12 or $14 on reaching Chicago. The much-advertised $16 
market disappeared overnight, cattle eligible to that price at 
the high spot dropping to $13 without a halt. By Christmas 
$12 was taking weighty bullocks good enough for any trade, 
and the few trades above $11 were no indication of what was 
happening on the market. 


Prices on Heavy Cattle Break Precipitately 


Running true to form, many feeders overstayed a good 
market earlier in the season. In November and December 
thousands of hefty, fat cattle had to take $11 to $12.50 that 
would have been worth $13 to $14 at high tide. As the season 
advanced, long-fed cattle disappeared, so that comparison with 
the $15 to $16 period is impossible; but the moment killers had 
access to a few more 1,300- to 1,500-pound bullocks than they 
actually needed to fill urgent orders, prices came down with a 
crash. As might have been expected, feeders put an excessive 
number of weighty steers on new corn in September, and, in 
the scramble to unload them at the earliest opportunity, they 
wrecked the market on themselves. The entire package of 
show car-lots at the Chicago International the first week of 
December—111 loads—could have been marketed earlier in the 
season at substantially higher prices, and even more substantial 
economy in cost of production. Bullocks that had incurred a 
heavy feed-bill by the prolonged use of old corn lost heavily, 
while those that had the benefit of cheaper new-crop corn 
showed a profit, regardless of the decline. Even at the low 
point at the middle of December, heavy cattle realized $12 to 
$12.35 in Chicago that cost $8 to $8.25 on the Missouri River 
early in September. The financial outcome depended on the 
nature of the operation, but the lesson taught by this season’s 
experience is that carrying heavy cattle from a high into a 
lower-priced corn crop is hazardous. 


The Superior Dehorner 


The ideal tool for dehorn- 
ing animals up to 12 
months; strongest steel; 
weight, 144 pounds; length, 
13% inches; highly recom- 
NW mended by veterinarians. 
—Introductory Offer— 
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\\ Send us $5.00 for the Superior 
AY Dehorner, and we will include 
. 


~\ a quart can of the famous 
Y” Anchor Brand Dehorning 


Paint — both prepaid. 


The Antiseptic Products Company 
3105 Walnut Street Denver, Colorado 
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Lighter Weights Fare Better 


Lighter cattle have done better, as they have a more re- 
liable demand. Concerning the “big brutes” a salesman re- 
marked: “One day they’ll give you anything you ask; the 
next session they’re worth nothing.” This is literally true in 
a momentary sense, as it was necessary during the December 
turmoil to carry heavy cattle over the week-end, bids not being 
available. And frequently they were carried over to realize 
$10 per head more on the inevitable rebound the succeeding 
week. Assertion that the country was in no small measure 
responsible for this condition is not open to successful contra- 
diction. For five successive weeks Chicago received 70,000 to 
80,000 cattle, and it was practically all beef, as the proportion 
of stockers was limited. Every Monday run in excess of 30,001 
literally paralyzed the trade; but whenever the movement sub- 
sided later in the week, prices rebounded. One week Thurs- 
day’s trade was 50 cents to $1 higher than Monday’s, the re- 
bound being in evidence on Wednesday, enabling yard traders 
to clean up handsomely on cattle bought Monday and Tuesday. 
Assuming that this would be repeated, “the boys” took on 
another heavy jag the following Monday; but, to their dismay, 
the country took the same cue, filled the Wednesday market to 
the brim also, and the week-end massacre was complete. 


Cheaper Grades Sell Readily 

Killers have had a habit of keeping the trade guessing as 
to what they wanted. One session they could be induced to 
look at nothing but heavy steers; on the next their demand was 
to be shown “something cheap.” All through the melée cheap 
steers and butcher cattle fared best, so far as the outlet was 
concerned, as they enjoyed competition between killers, with 
feeders taking a hand on the kinds they wanted, while curtail- 
ment of eastern orders precipitated trouble into the heavy cat- 
tle market. There is but a limited demand for the product of 
steers weighing 1,250 pounds or more, while that of 800- to 
1,100-pound cattle can always be used. Nothing prompts beef 
salesmen to throw fits more than a small accumulation of heavy 
carcasses on the hang-rail. 


Feeders Getting Rid of Their Yearlings 


Light cattle have not been immune to vicissitude, for much 
of which feeders were also responsible. Despite access to rela- 
tively cheap corn in unlimited quantities, with no reliable mar- 
ket for grain, they began dumping yearlings in little better 
than feeder flesh into the market in November, and have been 
continuously at it ever since. Corn by the million bushels has 
been fed to cattle that got little, if any, credit for it at the mar- 
ket. They had to sell at $7.50 to $8.50, and would have got 
into a jam but for the willingness of other feeders to take them 
back to the country for another turn on corn. As many of 
these cattle could not be replaced with the net proceeds of the 
sale, the illogical nature of such untimely liquidation may be 
inferred. One result was pulling down values of the grade of 
steers selling at $9 to $10.50, which comprised the bulk of the 
offerings during November. Well-bred yearlings went to the 
shambles by the thousand that could have been consistently fed 
another sixty days at prices that looked absurdly low compared 
with what finished cattle of the same character realized. 


Hog Market Relatively Stable 


Killers have had more voice in determining cattle values 
than in shaping the course of the hog market. Cattle trade 
has been constantly saturated, while only on rare occasions has 
hog supply exceeded current needs. The country has conserved 
hogs, while jettisoning cattle. While price fluctuations in cat- 
tle have been frequent and violent, the hog market has exhib- 
ited reasonable stability, rarely changing more than 10 to 15 
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Salt.ake Cit 


SCENIC AMERICA 


In behalf of the citizens of Salt Lake City, the 
Chamber of Commerce extends a cordial invita- 
tion to the 


American National Live Stock Association 
to hold its 1927 convention in this city 


Splendid accommodations in the Salt Lake City not only holds a 
historic “Center of Scenic Amer- unique interest for the visitor, but 
ica”—one of the most interesting it also is a metropolis of increasing 
and progressive cities in the land. commercial importance. 


We believe your 1927 convention here will be thoroughly enjoyable 
and profitable. May we meet you here next year? 


Prince Domino Herefords 


Our Winners at Four Leading 1925 State Fairs 


SEVEN CHAMPIONSHIPS on a son of Gay Lad 12th, and on a son and a daughter of 
Prince Domino. 


THE GET OF PRINCE DOMINO won first at two of these fairs and second at one. At 
Chicago and Denver last January the get of Prince Domino won first. 


_ ‘TWENTY-TWO FIRST PRIZE RIBBONS were awarded our cattle at these four fairs. 


NINE SECOND and EIGHT THIRD PRIZE RIBBONS were other important ratings given 
our Prince Dominos. 


A TOTAL OF THIRTY-NINE CLASS AWARDS above fourth place. 
We are prepared to furnish range men with Prince Domino and 


Gay Lad Bulls that possess the quality, type, character 
and substance they will appreciate 


KEN-CARYL RANCH CO., Littleton, Colo. 


FRANK J. SMITH, Manager JAMES SMITH, Herdsman 
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cents per cwt. on a single session, or 50 cents weekly. At the 
low point in December, drove cost at Chicago was forced 
slightly below $10.50, but it promptly reacted to $11.15, and 
at no time were the big packers in a position to dictate terms 
more than a few hours. Indulging in their penchant to over- 
play, they were brought to their senses promptly when out- 
siders grabbed hogs which they actually needed. During 
December a lot of hogs sold at $10.50 to $11.25, the heavy end 
of the crop finding the low end of the range, as there was a 
paucity of light stuff and pigs at every market in the country, 
and fresh-meat consumption was broad. When 250- to 300- 
pound hogs sold at $10.50 to $10.75, shippers paid $11.75 to 
$12 for 100- to 130-pound pigs—a condition strikingly in con- 
trast with that of a year ago, when pigs were a drug at $5.50 
to $6, and the thicker the layer of lard a hog toted, the more 
interest it elicited in buying circles. 


Uncertainty Characterizes Mutton Trade 


Sheep- and lamb-feeders have wrestled with conditions not 
dissimilar to those harassing cattle operators. They had not 
even a remote idea of what their property would be worth 
when it was loaded. When lambs soared to $17.45, confident 
prediction of an ultimate $18 market was made; but a few 
days later $16 was an outside figure, $15.50 taking good lambs. 
A turn in the tide carried the best lambs back to $16.75, where- 
upon another sharp break developed. Sheep trade was less 
erratic, but the fat-ewe market broke from $8.50-$10 to $7.75- 
$9, and yearlings from $13 to $14 a full dollar or more. On 
short runs sorting was light, lambs weighing 90 to 100 pounds 
got by, and buyers overlooked a few buck lambs in a load; but 
when the inevitable heavy run showed up, more or less pande- 
monium ensued. As in the case of cattle, a large number of 
half-fat western lambs have been returned to market, entailing 
sacrifice. On short runs, killers took their share; otherwise 
they went back to the country to get outside more corn. 


CATTLE EXPORTS FROM CANADA 


Shipments of cattle from all Canadian ports from January 
1 to December 5, 1925, were 102,419 head, as compared with 
76,394 for the same period last year. 


Registered Herefords 


Two-Year-Old 
Bulls 


For Sale in Carload Lots 


Domino, Beau President and 
Beau Mischief Breeding 


J.M. CAREY & BROTHER 


CHEYENNE, WYOMING 
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THE PORTLAND MARKET 
[Bureau of Agricultural Economics] 


NorRTH PORTLAND, ORE., December 29, 1925. 


HERE WAS LITTLE FLUCTUATION in cattle values at 

North Portland during the month of December. Demand 
strengthened, however, toward the close, and on the last Mon- 
day of the month gains of 50 cents were made by both steers 
and she-stock, while heifers brought as much as 75 cents above 
November’s closing schedules. The bulk of the beef steers to 
killers throughout the month went at $6.75 to $8, and at the 
close $8.50 was being paid freely for good steers, with scatter- 
ing lots reaching $8.65 and $8.75. Cows and heifers generally 
were taken at $3.50 to $5.75, with the bulk on the last Monday 
of the month going at $4 to $6.50. Canners and cutters now 
are in strong demand at $2.50 to. $4. Bulls have held steady 
throughout the month, the bulk going at $3.50 to $4.50. Best 
veal calves are quoted steady with a month ago, the bulk now 
ranging from $5.50 to $8. Most of the vealers coming are 
cashing at $9 to $11. Shipping orders from California killers 
have aided the North Portland situation considerably. The 
feeder movement has been moderate, from three to six loads 
a week usually going to that outlet, with a price range gener- 
ally of $6 to $6.50. 

Hogs.—Prices were depressed during the middie of 
December, but staged a come-back at the close, and current 
quotations are about in line with those of a month ago. The 
bulk of good and choice 160- to 200-pound butchers now are 
cashing at $12.50 to $12.75, with heavies and underweights 
downward from $12.50, and packing sows from $9 to $9.50, 
with choice smooth heavies quotable up to $11. 

Sheep.—Sheep and lamb receipts have been light through- 
out the month, and the majority of arrivals came on contract, 
so that hardly enough were offered in the open market in any 
one class at any time to give values a real test. Choice Mount 
Adams shorn lambs have come on contract at $12 to $13, and 
shorn yearlings from the same section were contracted for at 
$10 to $10.25. Good Willamette Valley lambs in fleece are 
selling up to $14.25, a few yearlings have reached $11.50, and 
good handy-weight fat ewes have been taken at $8.25. 


HIDES DUE FOR ADVANCE 
J. E. P. 


IDE VALUES are credited with having hit the bottom 

of the slump. Stocks in packers’ hands have been cleaned 
up, and no surplus of country hides appears to be pressing on 
the market, although they are worth little at interior points. 
Tanners are fighting fractional advances, but, as the leather 
market has been more active recently, improvement is probable 
after the holidays. Packers are asking more money than it 
was possible to get during the December slump, and are now 
operating on a firm market. Light native cow hides have 
advanced one-half cent to 13% and 14 cents, and heavy packer 
hides show a pick-up tendency. Heavy Texas steers are quoted 
at 14% cents; light Texas steers, 1214 cents; spready native 
steers, 16 to 16% cents; heavy native cows, 14 cents; butt- 
branded steers, 14% cents; and extreme light native steers, the 
same figure. Dealers in country hides are declining 1114 cents 
for 45- to 60-pound buff weights, and at 12 cents a free move- 
ment would be assured. 

What the hide market needs is cessation of the flood of 
foreign hides from all over the world. This market is a dump- 
ing-ground for Canadian and South American hides. Heavy 
slaughter of domestic cattle all through 1925 has also exerted 
a depressing influence on prices. The course of the 1925 
market, as indicated by No. 1 heavy native steers at Chicago, 
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has been irregular. The January figure was 17 cents; Feb- 
ruary, 16% cents; March, 14%4 cents; April, 14% cents; May, 
14% cents; June, 14% cents; July, 17 cents; August, 17% 
cents; September, 1714 cents; October, 17% cents; November, 
16 cents; December, 16%4 cents. Current prices are slightly 
lower than in 1913, when the December figure was 19% cents. 
In January, 1920, it reached 40 cents, dropping to 9 cents in 
April, 1921, but reacting to 22% cents in October, 1922, from 
which there was a decline to 13 cents in July, 1924, followed 
by a gradual recovery to the 17%4-cent level in October this 
year. 


LIVE-STOCK MARKET QUOTATIONS 
Monday, December 28, 1925 


CATTLE AND CALVES 


STEERS: CHICAGO KANSAS CITY OMAHA 
Good to Choice (1,500 Ibs. up) ............$10.00-13.00 $10.00-12.75 $ 9.85-12.35 
Choice (1,100 to 1,500 Ibs.) -....... ---- 11.00-13.00  10.85-12.75 10.85-12.35 
OID iccanssccetctiinincentciscetinanmrenticesics 9.50-11.00 9.40-11.00 9.25-10.65 












Medium .... 8.50- 9.75 7.75- 9.50 7.65- 9.25 
CI cacksicsrrctinieninne -. 6.75- 8.75 5.50- 7.90 5.50- 7.65 
Choice (1,100 Ibs. down)..... --- 10.75-12.50 10.85-12.50 10.60-12.15 
WIN seis acs cccict catia caubbaan teed 9.25-11.00 9.25-10.85 9.15-10.60 
Medium .... 8.25- 9.50 7.50- 9.40 7.40- 9.15 
I acaicinncscicsnheactbteis cicacenensitanisnnabesiniiniaia 6.00- 8.50 5.10- 7.75 5.35- 7.40 
Canners and Cutters..................:ccceessee- 4.00- 6.50 4.00- 5.00 4.00- 5.35 
LIGHT YEARLING STEERS AND HEIFERS: 
Good to Choice (850 Ibs. down)........... 8.75-11.75 8.50-11.50 8.50-11.25 
HEIFERS: 
Good to Choice (850 Ibs. up).............. 7.50-10.75 6.85-10.00 6.75-10.00 
Common to Medium (all weights)... 5.75- 7.75 4.65- 7.10 4.75- 6.75 
COWS: 
GE 0 GR oii streets .00- 8.25 5.85- 8.15 5.65- 8.00 
Common to Medium 6.00 4.50- 5.85 4.65- 5.65 
Canners and Cutters... 3.50- 4.25 3.40- 4.50 3.40- 4.65 
BULLS: 
Good to Choice (1,500 Ibs. up)............ 5.25- 6.75 5.25- 5.90 5.40- 6.25 
Good to Choice (1,500 Ibs. down)........ 5.65- 7.25 5.40- 6.75 5.40- 6.65 
Canners to Medium.............................--.-- 4.00- 5.85 3.50- 5.25 4.00- 5.40 
CALVES: 
Medium to Choice..............02.0.......-...--. 5.50- 8.00 4.50- 8.25 5.00- 8.00 
Culls and Common...................00----- 4.50- 5.50 4.00- 4.50 8.75- 5.00 
VEALERS: 
Medium to Choice...........2..2............:-.--- 10.25-13.25 7.00-11.00 7.25-10.00 
Ces WR CONOR san oi cicccnccscsccccncnse 6.00-10.25 4.50- 7.00 4.25- 7.25 
FEEDERS AND STOCKERS— 
STEERS: 
Good to Choice (800 Ibs. up).......... 7.35- 8.75 7.65- 9.00 7.75- 9.00 
Common to Medium..........................-- 5.85- 7.35 5.85- 7.65 5.75- 7.75 
Good to Choive (800 Ibs. down)... 7.15- 8.50 7.40- 8.85 7.50- 8.75 
Common to Medium..........................-. 5.60- 7.15 5.00- 7.40 5.00- 7.50 
HEIFERS: 
Common to Choice..................-....-.--+- 4.50- 6.25 4.65- 7.35 4.25- 6.50 
COWS: 
Common to Choice.....................:-0--0-- 3.75- 4.50 3.50- 5.00 3.25- 4.50 
CALVES: 
SR | Ch i arcticeasitessscesctiteascnsineths” smttiontiabionnies 5.00- 9.00 4.50- 8.65 
HOGS 
FN ect sian eetck Size ata dscns uate $12.30 $12.00 $11.50 
Bulk of Sales eee 11.25-11.90  11.25-11.75 = :11.10-11.25 
Heavy Weights, Medium to Choice........ 11.00-11.60 11.15-11.65 11.10-11.25 
Medium Weights, Medium to Choice...... 11.40-11.90 11.35-11.90 11.15-11.35 
Light Weights, Common to Choice........ 11.25-12.30 11.40-12.00 11.25-11.50 
Light Lights, Common to Choice............ 11.50-12.50 11.50-12.25 11.25-11.50 
RIE, THUD cccgotainctnsnnniicmenenneried 9.25-10.00 9.50-10.25 9.25-10.25 
Slaughter Pigs, Medium to Choice....... 12.25-12.75  11.50-12.25 9... 
Feeder and Stocker Pigs, Med. to Ch..... —-..-.-.-2-.----- 11.50-12.25 10.75-11.50 


SHEEP AND LAMBS 


LAMBS: 
Medium to Choice (84 Ibs. down)......$14.75-16.85 $13.75-15.85 $14.50-16.15 
Culls to Common (all weights) ............ 12.00-14.75 10.00-13.75 11.50-14.50 


YEARLING WETHERS: 


peeereme 00 CNR niece 10.75-14.50 10.00-13.25 10.00-13.25 
EWES: 

Common to Choice..................-.--..------<-++ 5.75- 9.50 5.25- 8.75 5.50- 8.90 

Canners and Culls....................-...-0.-00---0 2.00- 5.75 1.50- 5.25 2.00- 5.50 
FEEDING LAMBS: 

re 15.00216.75 2. ..2.--eeneeennee 13.75-15.60 





HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS 


ELOW IS A SUMMARY of storage holdings of frozen 

and cured meats on December 1, 1925, as compared with 
December 1, 1924, and average holdings for the last five years 
(in pounds): 











Commodity Dec. 1, 1925 Dee. 1, 1924 af eee 

verage 
Frozen beef........... 50,373,000 76,731,000 74,738,000 
*Cured beef........... 23,164,000 23,508,000 21,568,000 
Lamb and mutton 1,549,000 3,326,000 | 14,639,000 
Frozen pork.......... 26,995,000 48,781,000 52,429,000 
*Dry salt pork...... 96,995,000 78,871,000 96,769,000 
*Pickled pork....... 260,641,000 299,868,000 292,159,000 
Miscellaneous....... 50,418,000 67,260,000 61,158,000 
eM is 510,135,000 598,345,000 613,460,000 
1S eR: 33,311,000 35,713,000 36,446,000 


*Cured or in process of cure. 


CONFIDENCE IN WOOL RETURNING 
J. E. P. 


BREAK of 5 to 10 per cent in foreign wool markets is not 
A regarded seriously, and the downward trend has appar- 
ently been arrested. At the December sale in Adelaide, 26,000 
bales were absorbed in a single day, England being the big 
buyer. Even now domestic wools cost relatively more than 
foreign, the Boston market having been active on fine wools, 
especially Australian. To influence wool-buying, the domestic 
manufacturing situation has been misrepresented; the fact 
being that a healthy condition exists, which should be reflected 
in the wool market along in January. In all the world’s mar- 
kets confidence in wool is returning. Inventory-taking over, a 
reasonable degree of activity is assured, although contracting 
operations in the new clip will be late. 


Trade optics are focused on Utah—the habitat of the ele- 
ment with a pronounced penchant for contracting wool in ad- 
vance of shearing time. Starting a contracting fever at mid- 
winter requires a bell-wether or two, and, to make it effective, 
they should be more or less prominent, as the smaller fry like 
a leader; and when the dealer is in a position to state that so- 


Herd Bulls 


Range Bulls 


Pure-Bred Hereford Cattle. 


-PERRY PARK 
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and-so has sold a big clip at such a price, the “little fellows” 
usually conclude that it will be the part of wisdom to come 
into camp. Another element cherishes the illusion that interest 
on earnest money is an asset. Sometimes the early contractor 
gets hold of the big end of the stick, as was the case last year, 
when the buyer burned his fingers; but in nine cases out of ten 
the dealer has a distinct advantage, knowing conditions, pres- 
ent and prospective. It is an admitted fact that some of the 
most extensive wool-growers in the West have lost money in 
incalculable sums by lending an ear to the blandishments of 
eastern dealers. The grower of a few thousand pounds of wool 
is not seriously concerned over a change of 5 cents per pound 
in the price, but one who ships by the carload has volume to 
reckon with, a mutation of a single cent affecting his annual 
net results materially. 

The market has undoubtedly slowed up, but this is an off- 
season anyway. With the turn of the year and inventories out 
of the way, the mills will be in the market for wool, as they are 
on a hand-to-mouth basis, and will be right along. It is a con- 
dition calculated to make a healthy market for such wools as 
weavers need, while other grades must be peddled, and conces- 
sions made if the owner is under the necessity of selling. 

When the National Wool Growers’ Association convention 
meets at Boise, Idaho, this month, the wool prospect may have 
a more definite appearance. Growers’ attitude will determine 
volume of early contracting. Reports of sales prior to that 
time may be taken with the proverbial grain of salt, as they 
will be open to the suspicion of being propaganda to influence 
growers’ ideas of values. 

About half the Texas fall clip has been sold, the last big 
transaction involving 125,000 pounds of the Bandera accumu- 
lation at 36 cents. The sold portion of the Texas fall clip aver- 
aged about 40 cents, some 2,585,000 pounds remaining in 
growers’ hands. 

Wool would be bought speculatively in large quantities at 
somewhat lower than prevailing prices, but such opportunity 
does not offer. The only disturbing influence recently was the 
near-collapse of the South American market, but the situation 
there has materially improved. London is taking more interest, 
the Cape decline has halted, and New Zealand has picked up, 
the Australian market showing decided firmness. 

Recent sales include fine delaine and quarter-blood at 52 
cents. Quarter-blood has improved its position, while three- 
eighths blood is hard to move at better than quarter prices. 

The announced program is to prevent further advances 
pending shearing and valuation of the new western clip. To 
accomplish this, every possible expedient will be invoked. No- 
body in the trade is talking lower prices for wool, but the 
anvil chorus insists that the limit of purchasing capacity has 
been reached; which will be recognized as “bunk.” 
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RADE REVIEW 


NOVEMBER’S FOREIGN TRADE 


ITH IMPORTS reaching the highest level, with one ex- 

ception, since March, 1923, and with a sharp decrease in 
exports from the previous month, November’s excess of ex- 
ports was only $70,000,000. For the eleven months ending with 
November, exports exceeded imports by $610,000,000, which 
though the smallest excess of any year since 1913, with the 
exception of 1923, is sufficiently large for all practical pur- 
poses. The figures were as below: 














Noveeslier Eleven Months Ending 
ovember 
-siendipitnalaes cp stucana Saale 1925 1924 1925 1924 
Expr ts....cccccsonsaes $448,000,000 $493,597,000 |$4,441,000,000 | $4,145,323,645 
Imports..............-... 378,000,000 296,350,000 | 3,831,000,000 | 3,277,023,088 





Excess of exports.| $ 70,000,000 | $197,247,000 |$ 610,000,000 |$ 868,300,557 


November showed a net loss of gold to the United States 
of about $20,000,000, and a loss of over $135,000,000 since the 
first of the year, compared with a gain of $287,473,000 for the 
first eleven months of 1924. 


AGRICULTURAL INDEX NUMBERS 


CTOBER’S PRICES ON FARM PRODUCTS, and whole- 

sale prices on non-agricultural commodities, are computed 
thus by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, which takes prices for 
both groups prevailing during the five-year pre-war period 
1909-14 as the basis at 100: 


DUN RNIN pi ace Sct achat is east ae 141 
Dairy and poultry products...............00002.2.0..20..---- 154 
rece reread 135 
CORDON TEE “COR INEN nctccccasancntaerceacinc’ 171 
We PUICS I VINO Ss. eis deine Rinne 152 
MD TIMNEA SSIS a a Ih 90 

Average for all farm groups........................... 143 
Non-agricultural commodities...............00002000000.... 164 

RIND sca cee aceccs arse ce aN) eee 87 


This latter figure, 87, may be taken as representing the 
purchasing power, in October, 1925, of agricultural products in 
exchange for non-agricultural. In September of this year the 
ratio was 88, in August 93, and in November, 1924, 86. 


We are under the supervision of the Packers and Stock- Yards Administration and bonded to the United States 
government for your protection 


Ship Your Live Stock to the 


Colorado Independent Live Stock Commission Company 


SALESMEN AND BUYERS , 
SELL CATTLE, HOGS, AND SHEEP ON CONSIGNMENT, AND BUY ON ORDERS 


We are experts in sorting and selling cattle, hogs, and sheep so they will show to the best advantage and sell at 
. strong, top prices 


YOURS TO COUNT ON 


COLORADO INDEPENDENT LIVE STOCK COMMISSION COMPANY, A. J. Campion, Manager 
Address all letters to the COMPANY, P. 0. Box 34, Union Stock Yards, Denver, Colorado 
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EXPORTS OF MEATS IN NOVEMBER 


XPORTS OF MEAT PRODUCTS and animal fats for the 

month of November and the eleven months ending Novem- 
ber, 1925, as compared with the corresponding —— of 1924, 
were as below (in pounds): 


BEEF PRODUCTS 








Eleven Months Ending 














November lai 
1925 1924 1925 1924 
Beef, fresh........ 94,684 210,366 3,056,764 2,343,766 
Beef, pickled 1,567,112 1,868,047 19,615,664 20,403,070 
Oleo oil 5,069,455 9,267,543 83,649,196 93,408,976 
OI oi ccnchiciniennsil 6,731,251 11,345,956 106,321,624 116,155.812 
PORK PRODUCTS 
Eleven Months Ending 
November November 
1925 1924 1925 1924 
Pork, fresh........ 1,579,853 2,846,998 18,441,656 27,491,844 
Pork, pickled 2,038,967 1,553,371 25,105,972 26,702,584 
Bacon......... 14,659,764 15,200,016 183,387,721 297,689,766 
Hams a 17,033,715 21,229,950 243,794,401 306,501,649 
Peiiivtaieiinenneneiniines 39,979,089 49,119,500 619,988,692 867,291,937 
Lard compounds....... 939,361 2,440,729 17,025,304 24,737,915 
Neutral lard............... 1,560,911 1,393,614 12,385,688 6,909,243 
Margarine................... 47,771 54,940 578,900 722,317 
Oi 77,839,431 93,839,118 | 1,120,708,334 


1,558,047,255 


OUR MEAT IMPORTS 


OTAL IMPORTS of meats and meat products into the 

United States during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, 
as inspected and passed by the Buréau of Animal Industry, 
were 33,174,840 pounds, divided as follows: fresh beef, 5,612,- 
600; other fresh meats (principally pork), 11,827,557; cured 
and canned meats, 12,857,043; other meat products, 2,877,640 
pounds. 

Of fresh beef, Canada contributed 4,025,615 pounds; of 
fresh meats other than beef, 11,628,717 pounds; and of canned 
and cured meats, 1,014,155 pounds. From Argentina we im- 
ported 1,297,404 pounds of fresh beef, 8,901,797 pounds of 
canned meats, and 1,056,224 pounds of “other products.” Uru- 
guay shipped us 2,331,848 pounds of canned meats. 


These figures, taken from the annual report of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, differ somewhat from those published in 
the September number of THE PRODUCER, which were quoted 
from the monthly statistics of the Department of Commerce. 


NOTES FROM FOREIGN LANDS 


Increased Bacon Competition 


More competition in the world’s pork-product trade is 
threatened by several foreign countries. In Sweden a move- 
ment is on foot to arouse exporters to an effort to secure a 
more liberal share of the British bacon trade. Bulgarian pro- 
ducers are said to have concluded that the most economical 
way to market a low-priced corn crop is in the form of meat, 
and are preparing to ship large quantities of pork and lard 
to England. Russia has recently imported a number of Large 
White pigs for breeding purposes, and, as soon as the 
requisite improvement in the character of her native pigs is 
accomplished, intends to enter the markets of Great Britain, 
where she hopes to become a rival of Denmark in mild-cured, 
milk-fed bacon. Argentina is giving increased attention to 
swine-breeding and is conducting experiments to determine 
the best type of hog, with a view to expanding her exports. 
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LIVE-STOCK SITUATION IN SASKATCHEWAN 


ROM A REPORT by Paul H. Cram, United States consul 

at Regina, Saskatchewan, to the Department of Commerce, 
we quote the below excerpts regarding live-stock conditions in 
that province: 


With the exception of a marked increase in the number of 
swine, only slight changes have been reported in the quantity 
of live stock raised in the province during the last year. Owing 
to crop shortage in many sections, and the consequent high 
cost of fodder, many cattle and hogs were put on the market 
during last fall in an unfinished condition. This had a depress- 
ing effect. Later in the season prices improved. In spite of 
the fact that prices of cattle and hogs have a tendency to sag 
in the fall, prices are now firmer than usual. In fact, the live- 
stock industry, and especially the beef-cattle business, is now 
on a satisfactory basis as to both prices and demand. Prices 
are ranging at least one cent per pound above a year ago, and 
confidence has been established, so that many farmers from 
the grain-growing districts are giving the ranchers paying 
prices for stock to be finished for later marketing. 

According to official statistics, a slight increase in the 
number of cattle in the province was reported during the past 
year (1,528,867 in 1924, compared with 1,526,087 in 1923). 
More cattle are being shipped each year to Great Britain. In 
the course of time it is probable that this market will very 
largely replace the market in the United States, which is 
somewhat restricted by reason of the tariff. 

Although profits from sheep-raising are probably greater 
than those secured from any other branch of farming, yet 
sheep-raising has not developed in Saskatchewan to any great 
extent. It appears that there are actually fewer sheep in the 
province now than in 1918 (123,326 in 1924, as against 137,240 
in 1923 and 134,177 in 1918). These conditions are doubtless 
due in large measure to the drastic decline in wool which 
occurred in #920 and 1921. 

Saskatchewan now ranks as the third province in the 
Dominion in hog production, having 872,818 head—an increase 
of 192,932 over 1923 and of 550,919 over 1920. The exceptional 
development of this industry during the last few years is 
indicative of its future possibilities. 


Canadian National Wealth 


The national wealth of Canada is estimated at $22,482,- 
841,122 (1920), of which farm values—land, buildings, and live 
stock—make up $6,592,351,789, and urban real property 
$5,944,000,000. 


Poland to Export Hogs 


With a surplus production of over 5,000,000 hogs a year, 
Poland is preparing to enter the export business on a large 
scale. Reduction or removal of the export tax is being con- 
templated. At the present time there are estimated to be 
between 8,000,000 and 10,000,000 hogs in the country. 


Wanted to Buy 


Your Cake Sacks and Empty Feed Sacks of All Kinds 


* Write for Prices and Shipping Tags 
Reference—First National Bank of Fort Worth 


THE TAYLOR-RUBLE CO. 


P. O. Box 772 FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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CONDITION OF RANGE AND LIVE 
STOCK 


Winter ranges generally carried a 
good supply of feed, showing a marked 
improvement over a year ago, says the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics in its 
December report. The snow that covered 
some sections of Montana, Wyoming, and 
Colorado early in November had melted, 
and there was little snow on the ranges. 
In the Southwest, ranges showed a slight 
seasonal decline, but feed was ample, 
with a good supply of moisture, except 
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in a few spots in New Mexico. West of 
the Continental Divide, range prospects 
were the best in years, with plenty of 
snow and moisture to start the grass for 
next spring. Desert sheep ranges in the 
West were good, with a sufficient supply 
of water. Pastures and range feeds 
were short in Oklahoma and a small sec- 
tion of western Kansas. The supply of 
hay and feed crops generally was good. 
Condition of ranges was 91 per cent of 
normal, compared with 93 per cent in 
November and 77 per cent a year ago. 

Cattle were going into the winter in 
fine shape, following good feed condi- 
tions during the fall. A few sections 
reported a little shrink, due to storms 
early in November, but better weather 
had resulted in cattle showing some 
gain. West of the Continental Divide, 
cattle were in unusually good condition, 
while in the Southwest they had shown 
a decided gain during the fall and were 
entering the winter in good shape. 
Oklahoma was the only state reporting 
cattle in only fair condition. Cattle 
throughout the range country were 
entering the winter in much better shape 
than a year ago. The industry now has 
a more optimistic tone, local trading is 
in evidence, and there are reports of a 
little restocking in some sections. Con- 
dition of cattle was 92 per cent of nor- 
mal, compared with 93 per cent in 
November and 85 per cent a year ago. 

Sheep in the western states were in 
excellent shape and were mostly on win- 
ter range. Range conditions during the 
fall were favorable for sheep, and winter 
prospects are excellent. The sheep in- 
dustry has had a good year, although 
early conditions in the Southwest were 
not the best. Reports indicate that many 
ewe lambs have been held, and that there 
has been a strong demand for old ewes 
to build up small flocks. Condition of 
sheep was 98 per cent of normal, com- 
pared with 99 per cent in November and 
89 per cent a year ago. 


CATTLE AND SHEEP ON FEED 


There .were about 3 per cent fewer cat- 
tle on feed for market in the Corn Belt 
states on December 1, 1925, than on the 
same date in 1924, according to the 
Department of Agriculture. This de- 
crease was due to smaller numbers on 
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feed in the states west of the Mississippi 
River, where the indicated decrease was 
about 6 per cent. In the states east of 
the river there was an indicated increase 
of over 7 per cent. 

Shipments of stocker and feeder cattle 
into the Corn Belt for the five months 
July to November were 1,508,000, com- 
pared with 1,638,000 for the same period 
in 1924, and 2,007,000 in 1923. Reports 
of feeders indicate a considerable de- 
crease in the percentage of heavy feeders 
and an increase in lighter weights and 
calves. 

Sheep and lambs on feed for market in 
the Corn Belt states and the western 
feeding areas on December 1, 1925, were 
estimated to be about 250,000 head fewer 
than on December 1, 1924. The number 
last year was 4,898,000 head. 

The decrease in the Corn Belt states 
west of the Mississippi River was about 
210,000 head. The states east of the 
river had practically the same number as 
last year. The largest decreases were in 
Nebraska, 120,000; Iowa, 75,000; and 
Michigan, 30,000. Feeding stations adja- 
cent to Chicago had a few thousand less 
than last year—about 20,000 head. 

The western feeding areas had some 
40,000 less than last year. There were 
decreases of over 160,000 head in Colo- 
rado, 25,000 in Idaho, 15,000 in Montana, 
and 15,000 in Oregon. These were partly 
offset by increases in other states—about 
48,000 in Utah, 80,000 in California, 40,- 
000 in Nevada, and 20,000 in Wyoming. 

Shipments of stocker and feeder sheep 
and lambs into the Corn Belt states from 
markets for the five months July to No- 
vember were over 300,000 head less than 
last year. The direct movement to Corn 
Belt feed-yards of lambs purchased in the 
West was indicated as larger this year 
than last into states east of the Missouri 
River, but smaller into states west of the 
river. 


WORLD TRADE IN MEATS 


Readjustment in the world’s live-stock 
production and in international trade 
currents to recover the balance dis- 
turbed during the war period is going on 
at an accelerating pace. Increasing 
utilization of the vast areas of cheap 
grazing lands in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere, and the specialized production of 
certain European countries which are 
concentrating their efforts on one or a 
few export articles, are creating a sit- 
uation in which competition is getting 
ever keener, and in which the high pro- 
duction costs of the United States are 
proving a serious handicap. 

In our December number we quoted 
data from a publication lately issued by 
the Department of Commerce, entitled 
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“International Trade in Meats and Ani- 
mal Fats.” The report is compiled by 
J. E. Wrenn, of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. It is one of a 
series of studies in world trade in agri- 
cultural products authorized by Con- 
gress. Exports and imports of meats, 
marketing conditions, and other factors 
influencing the live-stock industry of all 
the principal producing countries are 
considered, with particular reference to 
their effect upon American agriculture. 
Numerous charts and diagrams are in- 
serted to help visualize the points made 
by the author. An appendix, comprising 
176 of the 321 pages, furnishes a wealth 
of statistical material for each of the 
twenty-seven countries dealt with. For 
those wishing to acquaint themselves 
with world-trade developments, this is a 
highly valuable source of information. 
Copies of the book may be had by ad- 
dressing the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. The price is 45 cents. 


FARM INCOMES 


Farm incomes have been calculated by 
the Department of Agriculture. By “in- 
come” is meant the amount of spending 
money available to the agricultural pop- 
ulation for the payment of items that 
constitute living expenses and costs of 
farm production. Transactions between 
farmers have been excluded, as well as 
the sale and purchase of live stock and 
seed by farmers in one region to and 
from farmers in another. 

On this basis, the aggregate income 
of farmers in the United States in 1924 
is estimated at $9,777,000,000. This com- 
pares with $8,928,000,000 in 1923, $8,- 
198,000,000 in 1922, $7,085,000,000 in 
1921, $10,023,000,000 in 1920, and $12,- 
832,000,000 in 1919. Incomes are high- 
est in October and lowest in April. 

Expressed in terms of exchange for 
non-agricultural commodities at pre-war 
wholesale prices, these figures shrink 
considerably. The $9,777,000,000 which 
represents farm incomes in 1924 could 
be exchanged for only $6,064,000,000 
worth of goods at pre-war prices. For 
the other years in the table the relation 
is: 1923, $5,428,000,000; 1922, $4,630,- 
000,000; 1921, $4,460,000,000; 1920, $4,- 
761,000,000; 1919, $5,660,000,000. 


FARM TENANCY 


Of all farms in the United States, ac- 
cording to the 1920 census, 38.1 per cent 
are operated by tenants. The smallest 
proportion of tenants—26 per cent—are 
found among dairymen and _ live-stock 
farmers. Of vegetable-growers, 30 per 
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cent are tenants; of grain and hay farm- 
ers, 39 per cent; and of cotton farmers, 
67 per cent. 

In a majority of European countries, 
farm tenancy ranges considerably higher 
than the American average. In France 
it constitutes 47 per cent of the total, 
and in England almost double that, or 90 
per cent. Germany, on the other hand, 
has only 12.7 per cent of renters, and 
Denmark but 7.3 per cent. 


MEAT IN THE ARCTICS 


The following tribute to a meat diet 
in the frozen regions of the Far North 
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is from the pen of Donald B. MacMillan, 
the Arctic explorer: 


“While we often hear it claimed that 
eating too much meat is unfavorable to 
health, it is a fact that such ailments as 
gout, hardening of the arteries, and 
other disorders attributed to an excess 
of meat-eating are quite unknown to the 
Eskimos, who eat nothing but meat. 

“In my own experience I have never 
known anyone to attempt to live in the 
Arctics on a vegetarian diet. On the 
other hand, every Arctic explorer nowa- 
days relies upon the native fresh meats 
as a sure preventive of scurvy—a much- 
dreaded nutritional disorder which was 
prevalent in earlier Arctic experience 
times before we learned a lesson in diet 
from the Eskimo.” 
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‘the men who patronize them, 
and every hoof you sell the Pro- 
ducer way helps build a stronger 
sales organization. This is one 
of the important stabilizing in- 
fluences in the live stock market 
today. 


Volume is a strong controlling 
factor in any market. Ship to 
the Producers. 
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Live Stock Producers 
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GLAND-GRAFTING AS A MEANS OF 
REJUVENATING ANIMALS 


From an account of the experiments 
with gland-grafting carried out by Dr. 
Serge Voronoff, which appeared in the 
Illustrated London News some time ago, 
we quote the following interesting sum- 
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mary from the Pastoral Review of Mel- 
bourne, Australia. Like the Review, we 
refrain from comment: 


“Two experiments are described—one 
with goats and the other with sheep. In 
the case of the sheep, three specimens of 
different ages were selected. No. 1 was 
three months old and weighed 36 pounds, 
No. 2 four months old and weighed 46 
pounds, while No. 3 was five months old 
and weighed 60 pounds when the tests 
started. Being the youngest and small- 
est, No. 1 was grafted with an extra 
gland, No. 2 was used as a check, and No. 
3 had its reproductive glands removed. 

“A year later the grafted sheep had 
gained 36 pounds and weighed 72 pounds; 
the check sheep had gained 26 pounds 
and weighed also 72 pounds; but the 
third sheep gained only 9 pounds and 
weighed 69 pounds. When they were 
clipped, it was found that the grafted 
animal yielded. 2% pounds more wool 
than the third sheep, and was only a few 
grains short of the normal sheep, which 
was a month older. The length of the 
wool was decidedly in favor of No. 1, be- 
ing 1 centimeter longer, on an average, 
than that of No. 2. 

“One of the first experiments in reju- 
venation was carried out with a twelve- 
year-old ram that was so decrepit that it 
could not hold its head up or walk with- 
out staggering. Obviously he was use- 
less for breeding or wool-growing. 

“An extra gland was grafted on this 
animal, taken from a young ram two 
years old. In three months’ time the old 
chap had become aggressive, active, and 
splendid to look at; and eight months 
after the graft a lamb was borne by his 
mate. 

“Dr. Voronoff removed the gland from 
the animal again, and in three months he 
had become the old, feeble, tottering ram 
of previous days. Again an extra gland 
was grafted, and again the ram regained 
his strength, vigor, and aggressiveness. 
The writer adds that today, six years 
after the animal should have been dead 
by all known laws of sheep-raising, he 
remains alive, energetic, and useful; and 
he continues to produce a splendid coat 
of wool each year. He is now the father 
of a third lamb! 

“Dr. Voronoff claims that by gland- 
grafting for several generations it should 
be possible to establish a better race of 
animals, which will produce an enor- 
mously heavier clip of wool, and so bring 
about a very great reduction in the price 
of woolen clothing. 

“By taking a certain number of 
grafted rams, and introducing them into 
the flocks of sheep all over the world, and 
continuing this process through succes- 
sive generations, it does not seem, the 
writer explains, to be too much of a Her- 
culean task to develop a new race of 
sheep within the lifetime of a man. The 
same may be said with regard to horses 
and cattle. Indeed, the work already ac- 
complished by Dr. Voronoff on cattle has 
been very successful, and from all parts 
of the world reports of satisfactory re- 
sults have been announced by cattle- 
breeders who have been following Dr. 
Voronoff’s methods.” 


Near-sighted Lady (in grocery) —“Is 
that the headcheese over there?” 

Salesman—“No, ma’am! That’s 
of his assistants.”—Exchange. 


one 
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Hired.—Mistress—“Can you serve com- 
pany?” 

New Maid—“Yes—either way.” 

“Either way?” 

“Yes, ma’am—so’s they’ll come again 


and so’s they won’t.”—Answers (Lon- 
don). 
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